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GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Charles W. Moore, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 


L. will be 25 years in June since an 
eminent contemporary novelist, weary 
of war news from Europe and the in- 
creasing tempo of American life, de- 
serted the literary workshops for a 
Western vacation. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart explored in 
1915 a mountainous lake- and glacier- 
studded region in northwestern Mon- 


tana, which five years before had be- 
come Glacier National Park. 

She revelled in the majestic grandeur 
of the newly-created recreational area 
in the Land of the Shining Mountains, 
then returned to her desk to write this 
about what she had seen: 


“If you are normal and philosophical, if 
you love your country, if you are willing to 


Trick Falls Glacier Park 
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learn how little you count in the eternal 
scheme of things, go ride in the Rocky 
Mountains and save your soul. 

“There are no ‘keep off the grass’ signs 
in Glacier National Park. It is the wildest 
part of America. If the Government had 
not preserved it, it would have preserved 
itself, but you and I would not have seen 
it. It is perhaps the most unique of all our 
parks, as it is undoubtedly the most mag- 
nificent. Seen from an automobile, or a 
horse, Glacier National Park is a good place 
to visit. 

“Here the Rocky Mountains run north- 
west and southeast, and in their glacier- 
carved basins are great spaces; cool shadowy 
depths in which lie blue lakes; mountain- 
sides threaded with white, where, from 
some hidden lake or glacier far above, the 
overflow falls a thousand feet or more, and 
over all the great silence of the Rockies. 

“Here nerves that have been tightened 
for years slowly relax. 

“Here is the last home of a vanishing 
race—the Blackfeet Indians. 

“Here is the last stand of the Rocky 
Mountain sheep and the Rocky Mountain 
goat; here are elk, deer, black and grizzly 
bears, and mountain lions. 

“Here are trails that follow the old game 
trails along the mountain side; here are 
meadows of June roses, .forget-me-nots, 
larkspur, and Indian paintbrush, growing 
beside glaciers, snowfields and trails of 
beauty to make you gasp. Here and there 
a trail leads through a snowfield; the hot 
sun seems to make no impression on these 
glacier-like patches. Flowers grow at their 
very borders, striped squirrels and whistling 
marmots run about, quite fearless, or sit up 
and watch the passing of horses and riders 
so close they can almost be touched. 

“The call of the mountains is a_ real 
call. Throw off the impediments of civiliza- 
tion. Go out to the West and ride the 
mountain trails. Throw out your chest and 
breathe—look across the green valleys to 
wild peaks where mountain goats stand im- 
passive on the edge of space. Then the 
mountains will get you. You will go back. 
The call is a real call.” 


Mis RINEHART’S  word-pic- 
ture still is a faithful portrait in 
printer's ink of the original “See 
America First” park. Glacier has not 
changed, but its scenic glories are far 
more accessible to vacationers there 
today than when the Montana Rockies 
“got” her. 

Glacier is a take-it-easy or come-on- 
let’s-go vacationland. Within a few 
hours after leaving the Great North- 
ern railway’s luxurious, air-conditioned 
Empire Builder at either the eastern 
or western rail entrances to the park, 
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Pause just a moment, please, to picture yourself waking up 
in this “‘Vacation Paradise’! You'll recall pleasantly that fas- 
cinating train trip from San Francisco to Portland or Seattle... 
and thru the Pacific Northwest wonderland on the famous 


Empire Builder direct to Glacier Park! Now—after a refreshing 
sleep, a tingling bath, and a delicious breakfast—a bright, 
beckoning ‘‘world of fun” greets you! Take a deep breath of 
that tonic air—and spring to your first impulse! Sure...go 


riding today—and tomorrow go hiking, or cruising, fishing, 
sight-seeing! Each night, rest and recuperate in your comfort- 
able hotel, chalet, or trail camp. Do something different every 
day to shake off those twin pests—care and worry! That’s what 
a vacation is for, isn’t it? So—don’t hesitate another day 
making your decision. Send the coupon below and receive 
promptly full details on vacation costs...and on motor “‘Stop-Off 
Tours thru Glacier Park’’—a convenient way to make a visit, 
en route east or west. 


A. L. SCOTT, General Agent, 679 Market Street, San Francisco, Telephone SUtter 6051 or 
W. E. McCORMICK, General Agent, 605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Phone VAndike 1201 
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§ COACH ROUND TRIP 
%& $135 FIRST CLASS 


%& New York Fair opens May 11th and 
San Francisco Fair opens May 25th. 
Include both of these wonderful shows 
on @ GRAND CIRCLE TOUR of the Unit- 






ed States. Not only are fares low, 
but offer great flexibility in rout- 
ing and you may include points as 
far east as Portland, Me., and Boston. 
Ask your Santa Fe Ry. Agent. Puliman 
accommodations for first class fare, 
$45 lower berth all the way, $34.50 
upper. Stopovers permitted anywhere. 









FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS 
Santa Fe will soon have supplies of 
booklets all about both fairs. For 
your free copies mail coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


















Cc. C. Thompson, G.P.A., Santa Fe Ry. 
560 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send both World's Fair folders to 









visitors can be deep in vacation ad- 
ventures in the Land of the Shining 
Mountains. Or, the visitor can move 
leisurely from one point of interest to 
another—riding the high trails, for in- 
stance, in the Many Glaciers region, 
hiking in the glorious Going-to-the- 
Sun country, fishing at Two Medicine 
lake and Lake McDonald, and in 
scores of mountain streams, boating 
on St. Mary and Swift-current lakes, 


and skiing—depending on the season 


—on lofty Logan Pass. 


Glacier has had, almost from the 
day it became a summer recreational 
area, a special appeal for members of 
the teaching profession, scores of 
whom vacation there annually. Some 
find there, through vigorous play im- 
possible in the workaday world, relax- 
ation and a necessary change of pace. 

They climb into rough but comfortable 
duds and hit the trails afoot or on horse- 
back, letting the mountain winds and 


health-giving sun work their therapeutic 
wonders. 

Others go in for a mixture of recreation 
and education. They combine fun with 
post graduate courses in a vast outdoor uni- 
versityymuseum ' of natural sciences. Na- 
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Ze Camp Francais 


StratHcona Lopce - SHAWNIGAN LAKE 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Un foyer francais dans le nord-ouest 
Saison 1940 
5 juillet —19 aout 
Exeursions 
For information address 
MISS DOROTHY M. PUNDERSON, Director 
947 PortLanp Avenue, St. Paut, MINNESOTA 

After June 1 address all communications to the camp. 
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Pregan Valley, Glacier Park 


tion Park Service rangers, versed in geol- 
ogy, botany, biology and the age-old lore 
of the region conduct field trips almost 
daily and lecture nightly in the hotels and 
larger chalets. 


And, nearly all who vacation in Glacier 
find time to indulge in international ad- 
venture by crossing the “border without 
bayonets” into Canada for a look-see at 
Waterton Lakes Park, which adjoins the 
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School's ended. A joyous farewell 
to classroom routine. Free for 
your holiday sailing, free to en- 
joy gay cool days and nights in 
enchanting South America. 


SAIL ON UNITED STATES FLAG 
33,000-TON LUXURY LINERS 


5. $. BRAZIL * S$. $. URUGUAY 
5. S. ARGENTINA 


38-Day Cruises from New York for 


BARBADOS « RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS + MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES ° TRINIDAD 


SAILINGS: June 14, June 28, 
July 12, July 26, August 9. 


CRUISE RATES: $360 Tourist; 
$550 First Class. 


Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 





5 Broadway, New York 


Montana playground on the north. The 
beautiful Canadian Rockies park is ac- 
cessible from Glacier by a broad, scenic 
highway or by horseback from Many 
Glacier hotel to the American shore of 
deep, blue Waterton lake and thence by 


boat to the land of the picturesque 
Mounties. 


Not everyone can, of course, de- 
vote as much time to “discovering” 
Glacier Park as did Mrs. Rinehart. 
So, available to vacationers who must 
budget their time and holiday finances 
are all-expense tours through this mag- 
nificent mountain wonderland. New 
rates, lowest in park history, become 
effective June 15, when Glacier and 
Waterton Lakes parks open for the 
1940 season. 





Sperry Chalets, Glacier Park 





School Management and School Supply 
and Equipment News, published monthly 
during the school year (52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York City) features digests and 
check-lists of useful information for busy 
school administrators. Now in its 9th vol- 
ume, its president and publisher is George 


International Relations 


Institute of International Relations 
will hold its 6th annual session at Mills 
College, June 23-July 3; and at Whittier 
College, June 27-July 7. For further infor- 
mation write to the Institute Secretary, 


J. Hecht; managing editor is Lucile D. Kirk. Joseph W. Conard, Mills College. 
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MAKE THIS VACATION YOUR HAPPIEST 


ENJOY America’s most beautiful scenery in thorough comfort. Go East along the 
route of Lewis & Clark. See the famed spots of song and story—rich in historic 
lore. Visit magic Yellowstone Park— America’s most thrilling recreational area. All 
this, and more too, is yours to behold when you travel on the Northern Pacific. 


It’s economical on the Roller-Bearing 
NORTH COAST LIMITED — Completely Air-Conditioned 


Fares to fit all budgets. Delicious dining car meals 50c, up; also lunches in deluxe 
reclining chair coaches and Tourist sleepers—sandwiches 10c, pie 10c, coffee 5c. 
Make your plans early—send coupon for Vacation Literature. 

Route Your Freight “NN. Po gee cee cee cee cee ce ee ee en en es we ee 
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EXPOSITION PREVIEW 


SCHOOL TEACHERS ADMITTED FREE DURING PREVIEW WEEK 


Earle V. Weller, Golden Gate International Exposition, Treasure Island 


© scene teachers have an 
opportunity to enjoy a pre-view of 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 

An invitation >to visit Treasure 
Island between May 11 and May 18 is 
extended by Major O. J. Keatinge, 
director of special events. 


This enables teachers to look over 
the 1940 exhibits in advance. Guides 
will be assigned to accompany the 
teachers through the exhibit palaces. 
No admission will be charged. 

In conjunction with the previews 
for teachers, instructors visiting the 
Exposition with a class of 25 or more 
pupils during the 1940 season will be 
admitted free. This ruling also applies 
to members of Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation and other responsible adults 
who bring school groups. This applies 


to the leader only, not to group. 

Comprehensive student tours are 
planned to be used in connection with 
study courses in the schools. These 
tours are prepared with the assistance 
of leading California educators and 
take the form of suggested routes 
about the Island, timed to bring 
classes to the many demonstrations 
coincident with the opening of the 
next show. 

An outstanding exhibit this year 
will be the display of the University 
of California. Dr. T. Harper Good- 
speed, professor of botany and chair- 
man of the committee on Exposition 
cooperation, has announced that the 
complete science exhibit, including 
the model cyclotron, will be shown. 

The medical department will take 


* 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Let us send you “This Amazing America’’—one of the most fascinating booklets ever 
published —with 140 pictures and stories of strange, unbelievable things and places 


on this continent. A grand little help in class work! To get your free copy, mail this 
coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau Pine & Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Name 


DS ch eres re RES 


City 


ST-4CA 
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part with visual explanations of plant 
life and growth, as well as skeletons 
illustrating the development of the 
human being. Another feature will be 
the animated map which marks the 
migrations of the races of man from 
the cradle of civilization in central 
Asia. 

The University display is designed 
to cover in graphic story the sweep of 
biology and the record of civilization 
from the time of the first man to the 
era of trans-oceanic clippers, sul- 
fanilamide and television. 

“IT look forward with great interest to the 
second year of Golden Gate Interna- 
»” declared Robert Gordon 
president of the University. “As 
it would be 
impossible for me to do otherwise. My rea- 


sons are obvious to those who saw the first 
edition of Treasure Island. 


tional Exposition 
Sproul, 
one interested in education, 


“The opportunities for broadening one’s 
knowledge were limitless in a vast array of 
fields. And when I speak of broadening 
one’s knowledge in reference to Treasure 
Island I mean in terms of the average 
American citizen who is chiefly concerned 
with a savings deposit of intellectual coin 


“Feb 


for the Circle Trip including 


BOTH WORLD'S FAIRS 


@ Even a slim budget can take a “Grey- 
hound Cruise of America” right in 
stride! The trip from your home town 
—wherever it may be—to the special 
wonders of both New York and San 
Francisco, and back home again by 
Super-Coach costs only $69.95. And that 
includes seeing all of America’s wonders 
that you can fit into two different trans- 
continental routes! Go Greyhound—to 
see more, to save more. 


“THIS AMAZING AMERICA” IS ON THE AIR! 


A sparkling, wit-testing new radio program 
with fun unlimited—and cash prizes! Over 
NBC Blue Network (Friday evenings, most sta- 
tions). See your newspaper for dates and hours. 


GREYHOUND 
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of the realm, which can be drawn upon to 
make a rainy day interesting, just as ordi- 
nary savings make it secure. 

“The significance of an exposition, and 
of this one in particular, because of its 
setting and arrangement, is that it adds to 
the process of learning new things a 
glamor that formal education too often 
lacks. Some people think that getting an 
education is as deadly as having the cavities 
in one’s teeth filled. For the enlightenment 
of all such, I recommend the second edition 
of Treasure Island as an introduction to 
what should be a joyful experience.” 

That visual education may also be 


good entertainment is evidenced by 


MEXICO 
CITY 


10-DAY 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


53 $93% (up) 


San Antonio and return 

A fascinating trip in the interest of 
the Goop NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT 
arranged by the World Federation 
of Education Associations Travel 
Bureau, Inc. at a most reasonable 
price, including meals, transporta- 
tion, hotel and 8 days of conducted 
sightseeing in Mexico City and 
dozens of surrounding points of 
interest. 


An ideal side trip for those 
traveling from coast to coast 


Choice of eight departure dates 
from June 29 to August 18 inclu- 
sive. Minimum round trip all- 
expense-inclusive Coach fares from 
San Antonio $93.—Dallas $99.—New 
Orleans $105.—Memphis $107.— 
Kansas City $108.—St. Louis $111. 
Tours can be joined at any of these 
points. Tourist and Pullman accom- 
modations also available. 

For complete free informa- 


tion consult your own travel 
agent or use coupon below. 


« 


World Federation 
of Education Associations 
Travel Bureau, Inc. 


1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D.C. 


N.W. 


You may send further information 
regarding W.F.E.A. Travel Bureau 
Vacation Tours to Mexico City. 
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How to 
See Twice as Much 


of America on your trip to the 


New York 
_ World's Fair 


Here’s how you can see the new New York 
World’s Fair (May 11 to October 27) — 
its spectacular Trylon and Perisphere, 
its Aquacade, Futurama and all the other 
thrilling sights—plus twice as much of 
America in the bargain! 

As you can see from the map, Southern 
Pacific has Four Scenic Routes to the 
East instead of one. By going on one of 
these routes and returning on another, 
you'll see twice as much as you would 
by going and returning the same way. 


GO ON ONE S-P ROUTE— 
RETURN ON ANOTHER— 
ONLY $90 ROUND TRIP 


—in chair cars and coaches, or $135 
round trip in standard Pullmans (plus 
reduced berth charge) —hometown sta- 
tion to hometown station. 


GO East, for example, via San Francisco 
(new Exposition May 25 to September 
29) on our OVERLAND ROUTE over 
the high Sierra, across Great Salt Lake 
on the Lucin Causeway, and through the 
Rockies to Chicago; then on to New York 


FOUR SCENIC | ROUTES. 


7 ti TO THE EAST 
4b 


SHASTA {JOVERLAND ROUTE 
AOUTE 


2 GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 


or mete 
west coast. *"\ | 
OF MEXICO ROUTE Nw sinian 


and its World’s Fair (direct or via Mon- 
treal). Add Boston or Portland, Me., to 
your trip for no extra cost, if you wish. 


RETURN on our colorful SUNSET 
ROUTE via New Orleans and the Old 
South, Texas (Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park is an easy 1-day side trip 
from El Paso), and Southern Arizona. 
At the $135 fare (plus $11) you can sail 
from New York to New Orleans on our 
S.S. Dixie, meals and berth aboard ship 
included. 


OR you can return through the South- 
west on our GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
from Chicago, or via the Pacific North- 
west on our SHASTA ROUTE. You can 
take advantage of this wide choice of 
routes for not lc extra rail fare (except 
slightly higher via SHASTA ROUTE in 


some cases) ! 
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WRITE TODAY for free illustrated booklets describing the New York World’s 
Fair and our Four Scenic Routes. Address F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SN-4, 65 Market 


St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Pacific 
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the great pageant of 1940, America! 
Cavalcade of a Nation! More than 
half a million school children found a 
new inspiration in the history of the 
West after seeing the Cavalcade of 
last year. The new pageant, drawing 
as it does on the entire sweep of 
American history for its plot, will be 
even more magnificent and thrilling 
than its predecessor. The highlights 
of the nation’s record from the land- 
ing of Columbus to the gay nineties 
provide a succession of impressive 
scenes which will never be forgotten 
by the spectator. 


In the field of Fine Arts, elaborate 
plans have been announced for the 
1940 display. There will be a section 
devoted to the old masters. Con- 
temporary American and European 
painters and sculptors will be repre- 
sented. A special section will be de- 
voted to the art of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

The teature exhibit of the Palace of 
Fine Arts this year will be Art in Ac- 
tion. Visitors will have an opportunity 
to see prominent California painters 
and sculptors at work. A_ gigantic 
mosaic for San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege is to be constructed under the 
eyes of the public. 


The Thorne interiors, tiny ex- 
amples of room decoration, which 
proved one of the great attractions at 
the Fair last year, will again be shown, 
with the additions of many examples 
of early American rooms. 

Music, from symphony to swing, 
will have an important part in the 
daily programs, with name bands and 
orchestras, and stars of radio, stage 
and screen. Strolling troubadours will 
provide entertainment about the 
grounds. 


Under the able management of 
William W. Monahan, former grad- 
uate manager, University of Califor- 
nia, Golden Gate International Ex- 
position of 1940 is to be thoroughly 
streamlined throughout. There will be 
more color, by day and by night, more 
brilliance and sparkle, more zest and 
fun. It will be a new show, in a dif- 
ferent dress: It will still be Treasure 
Island but in its second, revised, edi- 
tion, with just as much story and 
many more pictures. 


Children and the Theater 


SranrorD University Press has issued 
this fine big book of 200 pages, with many 
illustrations, by Caroline Fisher and Hazel 
Robertson. Mrs. Robertson is founder of 
Palo Alto Children’s Theater and for 8 suc- 
cessful years has been its director. Miss 
Fisher, one of Mrs. Robertson's assistants 
for 5 years, is director of a newly-organized 
Children’s Theater group in Burlingame- 
San Mateo. 

The book deals with child actors per- 
forming for child audiences and presents 
for the teacher the technic of play par- 
ticipation at the level of the child. Price $3. 


An experience 


ENCHANTING. . . 
ENLIGHTENING 


A visit to Japan! See the actual 
counterpart of fascinating ‘‘story 
book” scenes . . . gardens, shrines, 
colorful festivals .. . charming tra- 
ditions unaltered by time. Here is 
a tiny “world” rich in beauty and 
art, ready to welcome you with the 
Western conveniences and diver- 
sions you appreciate in a foreign 
land. 


FAVORABLE RATES OF 
EXCHANGE... 
are now in effect. Special facilities 
available for inspection trips to 
various educational and cultural 
institutions. 


For illustrated literature apply to your 
travel agent or Japan Tourist Bureau, 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, or 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. TY. 


BOARD OF TOURIST INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
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It’s like an adventure trip 
through towering Norwegian fjords — but 
it’s America’s most restful two-weeks vaca- 
tion! See the Midnight Sun, totem pole 
villages, sparkling Taku Glacier, high water- 
falls. Visit historic Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Juneau and Skagway, Sailings every Mon- 
day through the summer, beginning June 
17. All outside staterooms. Fares, including 
berth and meals except at Skagway, $105 
and up—round trip from Seattle, Victoria 


or Vancouver. Early reservations are best. 


JASPER Side Trip 


Swing through gigantic 
Jasper National Park on 
your way. The spectacular 
Columbia Icefield is now 
reached by highway, direct- 
ly from Jasper Park Lodge. 
Rates at the lodge, for 
luxurious living, $8 a day 
upward, room and meals. 


SUtter 1321 
TRinity $75: 
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MEXICO SUMMER 


COMBINE STUDY AND PLEASURE 


William Berlin Goolsby, Mexico City 


WY ucre will one find intelli- 


gent, ambitious teachers who do not 
long for the adventures and advan- 
tages of foreign travel? 

,Advantages to themselves in the 
way of culture, broadened mental 
vision; advantages also to their stu- 


dents who will reap a rich harvest 
from their instructors wanderings in 
other lands. 

Travel can be an education in itself. 
It brings fresh viewpoints, opens men- 
tal and spiritual walls that have 
hemmed us in perhaps to the same old 





Important Date! — 


California Teachers Association 


meets at the FAIRMONT HOTEL 
April 12-13..1940 


Plan now to attend this important business session. Plan 
to combine business with the pleasure of living at this 
famous hotel. Perched on Nob Hill, it commands a pano- 
rama of the bridge-strung bay and the hilltop city below. 
Happy geographical accident concedes it one of the most 
inspiring views in all the world. 


But no accident provides the vivid luxury you will enjoy 


living there ..... exquisite dining in the Venetian “CITY OF LOS ANGELES" 


Dining Room, the glittering Circus Lounge, the Terrace 
Swiming Pool, and a service that even San Francisco’s 
critical eye approves. These are tradition. And they 
promise a rich experience with which to top off the more 
prosaic demands of business with refreshing variety. 


Four minutes away are all the shops and theatres, and 
a few minutes’ stroll brings you to the exotic sights and 
sounds of Chinatown. 


Prope of importance are dis- 
criminating travelers . . . that’s 
why they choose the Stream- 
liners...only 39% hours Los 
Angeles to Chicago. 


STREAMLINER Pullmans are of 


newest design, club and lounge 
cars smartly appointed, dining 


car meals are unexcelled. Coach 
passengers relax in reclining, re- 
served seats for only $39.50, Los 
Angeles to Chicago, plus $5 
extra fare. Registered Nurse- 
Stewardess service available to 
all. For full information mail 
coupon. 








Los Angeles Office: Gren W. Fawcett, 510 West Sixth Street, 
TRinity 3671 


Rates from "ANC eT s c nave 
$4 per day t neon ea F = - 
; s R. E. Drummy, Room 205 ; 
Garage in the F A T R M oO N T : Union Pacific, 434 W. 6th, Los Angeles. : 
building ; Please send me information about ; 
§ Streamliner service to ' 
George D. Smith, General Manager § Name i 
: 
; Address ‘ 
' ' 
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‘as a tribute to 
. Princess Alberta Louise, calls you to her 
‘ —— vacation playground where the 


~ foothills. 
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LBERTA, 


so named 


amous E. P. ranch, property of the Duke 
of -Windsor, nestles among the rolling 
Write for the free booklet and 
find out where to spend adventurous days 
hiking, trail-riding and mountain climbing in 
this land of majestic mountain peaks and 
pine-scented forests. Read about swim- 
ming in health-giving sulphur pools . . . . 
about golfing over world-famous courses 
at Banff and Jasper .... about dining 
and dancing through exciting, care-free 
days and nights with new-found friends. 


Plan now to join the thousands of happy 
pleasure seekers travelling over 
Alberta's hard-surfaced high- 
ways this Summer. Write 
today for the free book- 
let that tells you the 
tull story of this 
fascinating Can- 
adian playground. 


——_— = — = 
T-2-SE I 


ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 1 
Please send me without charge the booklet, “Alberta I 


Beckons You”. 


Name ———__—__—__— 


Address 


Ut iet Meee eee Ale ha lelas 
of Everything in Alberta This Summer 











dready treadmill of routine. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the average teach- 
ers pay envelope does not provide 
any budget for World Tours and such 
like indulgences — even if the cannon 
and bombing planes roaring over most 
of Europe and Asia did not make 
travel in those directions just now out 
of the question. 


There is, though, in our own safe 
and at least reasonably sane North 
America a foreign land, only a step 
away as you might say. It is a land 
as foreign as Turkey or the fabled vale 
of Cashmir, with scenery as varied 
and awe-inspiring perhaps as anything 
Thibet Switzerland can _ boast, 
cathedrals as gorgeous as those of 
Spain, pyramids and ruins more im- 
pressive than those of Egypt, riotous 


or 


flowers, tropic vegetation and snow- 
capped volcanoes in close harmony. 


It possesses a culture that was old 
before Columbus dreamed of that 
westward passage to India. Its people, 
as foreign as the South Sea Islanders, 
chatter in a softly mellifluous tongue. 
And all this is at an altitude of a mile 
and a quarter above sea-level, where 
spring is forever present. A land 
that needs no air-conditioning, for it 
is never hot and never really cold; 
probably one of the most perfect and 
invigorating on the face of this globe. 


When we add that a vacation, plus most 
unusual advantages for summer study, are 
easily within the reach of even the newest 
primary teacher's budget, nobody need 
postpone further that long dreamed-of trip 
“abroad”. In Mexico—this very summer— 
you can combine travel with mind-enriching 
study and a cheap and thrilling vacation; 
in a country completely foreign. And yet 
sufficient English is spoken to enable you 
to understand what you see and ask for 
what you want. The present rate of ex- 
change, six pesos to one American dollar, 
makes both travel and living expenses al- 
most ludicrously cheap. 

Universidad Obrera—located in a mag- 
nificent vice-regal palace built in 1756—of- 
fers an unusual and extremely interesting 
course of study. It will, moreover, gladly 
make all arrangements in advance about 
rooms, boards, etc., in accordance with the 
student’s purse and requirements. A letter 
to the University, 26 Rosales Street, Mexico 
City, will bring -you full information. 

In the curriculum the social sciences are 
especially stressed and there are numerous 
field trips to inspect government coopera’ 
tives, civic projects of various kinds, schools, 
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etc., etc. The Rights of Employees is a live, 
up-to-the-minute course. Latin-American Re- 
lations is another subject in which every 
thinking person is just now vitally inter- 
ested. One of the chief objects of this course 
is to promote between the Americas a har- 
monious interchange of merchandise and 
ideas. 

Of course, very particular emphasis is 
placed on “live languages, especially Span- 
ish. Teachers and curricula in the United 
States are becoming increasingly aware of 
the importance of Spanish for American 
students. If we are going to keep Ameri- 
can commerce on this side of the Atlantic, 
it is essential that we should learn to speak 








Opportunity 
YOKOHAMA! KOBE! 
SHANGHAI! MANILA! 

HONGKONG! 
Maiden Voyage! 5.5. Niffa Maru. 
Sails from Los Angeles . . . June 8, 1940 

from San Francisco . . June 12, 1940 
A 16,500-ton assembly of marine 
elegance. The first ship in the world 
with completely air-conditioned pub- 
lic rooms and first class staterooms! 
Sailing timed for June vacations. 

M.S. ASAMA MARU 

Sails from Los Angeles . . . June 21, 1940 

from San Francisco . . June 24, 1940 
Special All-inclusive Summer Vacation Tours 
Ask about attractive special all-expense 
tours arranged for these sailings to Japan, 
China, and the Philippines. 
REDUCED SUMMER ROUND TRIP FARES 
Including Maiden Voyage S.S. Nitta 
Maru, 70 day Round Trip to Manila, 
via Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, with 15 days 
to Japan. Round Trip, Second Class, 
steamer fare only from . , . $390. 


WAY 
N.Y. K. N.Y.K. LINE (Japan Mail) 


551 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
518 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 


SOUTH AMERICA 
M.S. YASUKUNI MARU + No Increase in Fares! 
Sails from San Francisco . . June 16, 1940 
from Los Angeles . . . June 18, 1940 
Manzanillo, Mexico, Canal Zone, Colombia, Peru, Chile 
"Round South America Tours 
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the northern scenic route 


EAST on the 


The air conditioned 
OLYMPIAN is electrified for 
656 smokeless, sootless mountain miles 
through a scenic wonderland. Luxurious 
equipment to suit your taste and purse. 
See Portland, Tacoma and Seattle . . . Mt. 
Rainier and the Puget Sound country... 
mighty Grand Coulee dam and the Spokane 
lakelands . . . glorious Yellowstone. Rail fares 
to eastern cities are the same as for direct 
routes except slightly higher from southern 
California. 
N. E A. Convention, Milwaukee 
June 30- July 4 
The OLYMPIAN is the only train with through 
service from the Pacific Coast to Milwaukee. 


Let us help plan your trip 


H. W. Porter, General Agent, 210 W. 7th St. 
(1024 Van Nuys Bldg.) Los Angeles, Calif. 


or 
A. Tansley, Dist. Pass. Agent, Palace Hotel Bldg. 
653 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


A BARGAIN! Circle the United $9Q00 


States by rail for as little as 


TAU dart 








Spanish and speak it the way the Latin- 
Americans do. 

It may be added that, due to the superb 
climate and wonderful opportunities for 
travel within Mexico, the Universidad 
Obrera is able to take its pick of outstand- 
ing instructors from other countries as well 
as from its own. 


Axy intelligent teacher can in one sum- 
mer’s work accumulate enough really thrill- 
ing and colorful material to keep classes 
supplied with projects for a whole year. The 
present-day Hacienda, for instance, might 
serve for one project, the native dances for 
another, a Maguey plantation for another. 

A summer spent in this land of romance 
and supreme historic interest, combining 
thus both pleasure and profit, cannot fail to 
bring rich returns to any teacher. 


% 8 
Tamalpais Mountain Play 


Tue World We Live In, by Josef and 
Karel Capek, is the play to be presented on 
Sunday, May nineteenth, in the famous 
open-air theatre on Mount Tamalpais, over- 
looking the Golden Gate. 


Known as the insect play, it is an an- 
alogy of human life, translated through the 
medium of insect creatures, as they appear 
before a vagrant peasant while he lies 
dreaming on a forest trail, The World We 
Live In will be the 27th annual production 
of the Mountain Play Association. 


Alfred Pinther of Kentfield is president; 
vice-presidents are Arthur Blake of Berke- 
ley and H. H. Crawford of San Francisco. 


3 slay 
dhe Elmore 


. . say discriminating edu- 
cators who appreciate lux- 
urious comfort, streamline 
service, and the social 
prestige this hotel 
shares with its guests. 


always 


Singles .... $4 up 
Doubles ... . $6 up 


rac ores 
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Nightless Day Cruises on Princess Liners! 


Go early to Alaska... when the northern lights 
play hide and seek with the rays from the mid- 
night sun ...when daylight is twenty hours 
long . . . where there is unbelievable scenic 
beauty and color and romance. 


Sail on a luxurious Canadian Pacific Princess 
Liner whose itinerary reads like a page from 
your dreambook of adventure. 2000 miles of 
sheltered sailing via the famed inland passage, 
visiting picturesque Alert Bay 
and Prince Rupert; Alaska’s 
totem pole villages, Ketchi- 
kan and Wrangell; continu- 
ing on past awesome Taku 
Glacier to Juneau of gold 
rush fame, and Skagway, the 
city of flowers. If you wish, 
there is time at Skagway for 
side trips to Ben-My-Chree, 
White Horse and the Yukon 
in the real “deep” north! 





Above: S.S.WhitehborseonYukon Below: TakuGlacier 





FARES from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle: 
9-Day Cruises to Skagway semi-weekly, $105 
up; 11-Day Cruises on the Princess Charlotte 
from Vancouver June 25, July 16, Aug. 6, via 
Sitka and Skagway, $125 up. Meals and berth 
included except at Skagway. Prompt reservations 
are advisable; last year all space was sold out early. 
* * See Lake Louise, Banff and the Columbia 


Icefield Highway in the Canadian Rockies; a 
spectacular low-cost side trip from Vancouver. 


Canada welcomes U. S. citizens...no passports! 
2 . * 


2 
Se 
tes os 
+ tes ae 

®Earesy THY 


SEE LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR ANY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICE, INCLUDING: 
Los Angeles, 621 S. Grand Ave.; San Francisco, 152 
Geary Street; Vancouver, 434 Hastings Street W.; 
Spokane, Old Nat’! Bank Bldg.; Tacoma, 1113 Pacific 
Ave.; Seattle, 1320 Fourth Ave.; Portland: 626 
S.W. Broadway; Victoria, 1102 Government Street. 
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ADD NEW BEAUTY TO FUN 


BANFF - LAKE LOUISE ON PACIFIC COAST TRIPS 


NATURE’S SCENIC PARADISE 


Orxc: again the sky-high mountains of the Canadian Rockies playground 
are gaily festooned with wild flowers, harbingers of a glorious 1940 summer 
vacation season. S. E. Corbin, General Agent, Canadian Pacific, San Francisco, 


says: “Canada invites U. S. citizens, no passports required.” 


Lovely Lake Louise 
from the Chateau 
and mighty Vic- 
toria Glacier—said 
to be “the most 
magnificent sight 
in the world.” 


Columbia Icefield on new 
highway starting at Lake 
Louise. 


are a 


Dr. Dorothy Kaucher 


Announcement has been made by W. A. 
Patterson, president of United Air Lines, of 
election of Dr. Dorothy Kaucher, prom- 
inently identified with the educational field 
and connected with the San Jose State Col- 
lege, to the 100,000 Mile Club, which is 
an exclusive organization composed of per- 
sons who have flown 100,000 miles or more. 


Indian Days at Banff 
regular 
spectacle. 


Baronial Banff Springs Hotel over- 
looking tumbling Bow River and 
majestic Alpine scenery. 


Empress Hotel in old- 
world Victoria, on the 
way to Banff. 


summer 


A TOUR THAT 


M E X j Cc oO IS DIFFERENT 


30 DAYS— LEAVING JUNE 29th 


1400 Miles of Motering Through Beautiful 
Lake and Mountain Section. Excursions te 
Orizaba, Oaxaca, Uruapan, etc., etc, 
Contact with cultural and political leaders 
arranged. 

WRITE 


DR. ALFRED G. FISK 


S-n Francisco State College, San Francisco 


The 


@ Low rail fares to Banff via the 
Canadian Rockies on Canadian 
Pacific through transcontinental 
trains — air-conditioned. 
Between Seattle and Vancouver 
ticket includes 165-mile cruise 
on Princess liner with stop at 
evergreen Victoria. 


3 VACATIONS IN ONE 


SWIM... at Banff and 
Lake Louise. Cold and 
warm sulphur water pools. 
. 

NEW COLUMBIA ICEFIELD 
HIGHWAY . . . fringed 

by forests. Flanked by 
Alpine peaks and vast 
glaciers. Spectacular 
tours from Lake Louise 

to the Columbia Icefield = return at moderate cost. 


ALL- EXPENSE TOURS 


..-Emerald Lake Chalet ...Chateau Lake 
T.ouise and Baronial Banff Springs Hotel. 


2 GLORIOUS DAYS. . . . from $37.59 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . . from $47.25 
4 COLORFUL DAYS... . from $57.00 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS . . from $74.50 


Tours begin at Field, June 8, and include hotel 
accommodation, meals at Banff and Lake 
Louise, visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of 
mountain motoring—or in reverse direction 
from Banff. Add rail fare to Field or Banff. 

* 


Consult Your Travel Agent, or 


S. E. CORBIN, Gen. dot. 
152 Geary St., San Francisco, alifornia 
A. D. MacDONALD, Gen. Agt 
621 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, 
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SUMMERING AT BANFF 


Elizabeth Lewis 


Bax NATIONAL PARK in 
Alberta has the distinction of being 
the oldest of Canada’s Park reserva- 
tions. Situated in the eastern slope of 
the Rockies and extending from the 
foothills on the east to the continental 
divide on the west, the park covers an 
area of 2,585 square miles and con- 
tains regions of scenic splendor prob- 
ably unsurpassed in the world. Be- 
tween the ranges lie beautiful valleys, 
mantled by forest growths and 
coursed by foaming streams or stud- 
ded with lovely lakes, reposing like 
mirrors in emerald settings. 


The main tourist centers in Banff Na- 
tional Park are Banff and Lake Louise, 
widely different in atmosphere. Nestled in 
the green valley of the Bow River, is the 
little town of Banff walled in by a great 
circle of peaks. Among the most popular 
points of interest in its environs are its hot 
sulphur springs and swimming pools, wild 
animal paddock, fish hatchery, a remarkable 
garden at the Park Administration Building, 
Bow Falls, the magnificent golf course and 
Banff Springs Hotel, Sundance Canyon and 
Lake Minnewanka. The Tunnel Mountain 
Drive and that up the slopes of Stoney 
Squaw Mountain provide delightful views 
of the Bay Valley and the town itself. The 
Loop drive through the golf course, and a 
visit to the Hoodoos, strange eroded pillars 
of clay and glacial boulders on the north 
shore of the Bow, are also favorite drives. 


Of particular interest to visitors are the 


hot mineral springs on the slopes of Sulphur — 


Mountain. There are five main springs in 
all. The first of these to be developed are 
now known as the Cave and Basin. The 
cave is about forty feet across, the floor of 
which is occupied by a natural pool fed by 
hot springs. Magnificent outdoor swimming 
pools and bath houses have been built at 
Cave and Basin and the Upper Hot Springs, 
while hot sulphur water is piped down the 
mountain to form a great pool in front of 
Banff Springs Hotel. 


Many forms of recreation await the visi- 
tor to Banff. Swimming, tennis, boating, 
hiking, climbing, riding, and golf are among 
the most favored sports, while social life of 
a more formal order centers at Banff 
Springs Hotel. The Banff golf course, situ- 


and great lake trout are among the most 
abundant species caught. A veritable net- 
work of trails within the park makes pos- 
sible a series of trips by pony or afoot to 
the many beauty spots to which roads do 
not lead. Hiking is very popular and easy 
climbs and trails in the vicinity furnish ex- 
cellent scope for this diverting exercise. 
Forty-three miles west of Banff by either 
train or motor is Lake Louise, queen of the 
beautiful lakes in the Canadian Rockies. 
Cupped in a vast amphitheatre of lofty 
mountains, this water jewel shimmers in 
ever-changing hues, mirroring the reflections 
of forest, sky and glacier. Lake Louise was 
discovered in 1882 by the late Tom Wilson, 
famous guide, and although originally 
named Emerald was renamed Louise in 
honor of Victoria’s daughter, the wife of 
the Marquis of Lorne, later Duke of Argyll, 
then Governor General of Canada. 
Southwest of Banff is Mount Assiniboine, 
the loftiest peak in the park, which rises 
11,870 feet above sea level, and forms a 
part of the continental divide. Towering 
high above the surrounding mountains this 
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great pyramid-shaped mass has been aptly 
termed “the Matterhorn of the Rockies,” 
for in appearance it greatly resembles the 
Swiss peak of that name. Mount Assini- 
boine region is a favorite with hiking and 
riding parties, and may be reached by three 
different routes from Banff. 
there is chalet accommodation. 
Indian Days at Banff are the high light 
ir. the life of the Stoney Indians who each 
year trek from their reserve at Morley, 
Alta., to hold carnival at park headquar- 
ters. This years dates are July 18 to 21. 
One of the finest golf meets is that held 
over the Banff Springs course, August 18 
to 24, open to members of any clubs, and 
rich in reward in the form of cups and fun. 


Here, too, 









EDUCATOR... 
Dou't 


Plan your Vacation before you secure a 
copy of our FREE 1940 Booklet. 


“STEP OUT AND LIVE" 


Includes . . . Mexico, Alaska, Panama, 
Hawaii, South Seas, Orient, National 
Parks, New York Fair, etc. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
CRUISE — TOUR 
JUNE 16 TO AUG. 10 — FARE $491 UP 
Advance Sale S. F. Fair Tickets— 
Now Available - Value $4.20 for $2.50 
ALBERTSEN SEéavice 
SERVICE 


37 Geary Street San Francisco 













* For your vacation ... the fabulous 
Canadian Rockies or Canada’s Evergreen Play- 
ground or both! Thrills galore; swimming, rid- 
ing, fishing, golf, —- boating, tennis! No 
passports required for U. S. citizens traveling 
in Canada... come and go as you please. Stay 
at comfortable Canadian Pacific Hotels or 
Lodges, enjoy deluxe living at moderate cost. 





IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES high up 
in the clouds, majestic Banff Springs 
Hotel with world-famous golf course, 
and regal Chateau Lake Louise... 
($6.50 up, single; $10 up, double; 
European plan); and at scenic points in 
the great — spaces are Canadian 
Rockies Lodges ($5 upa day with meals). 


ated at the foot of Mount Rundle along 
the banks of the Bow River, has one of 
the finest settings in the world. Fishing 
may be enjoyed in many of the lakes and 
streams of the park on payment of a small 
fee. Rainbow, Dolly Varden, cutthroat, 


IN CANADA'S EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND 
life at the charming Emspress Hotel ($4 
up, single; $7 up, double) in old world 
Victoria is a vacation in itself, or enjoy 
resting at Harrison Hot = 


Special family aad long 
stay rates can be arranged 


For further information 


see your travel agent or CANADIAN PaciFic; Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Spokane. 


ings Hotel 
near Vancouver (owned and operated by 
the Harrison Hot Springs Co., Ltd.}. 





A UNIT ON CANE SUGAR 


William Martin Camp, San Francisco 


eee products of indus- 
try have frequently been made the 
subjects of work units prepared for 
schoolroom use. Recently, however, 
there has appeared a unique contribu- 
tion to this type of auxiliary material 

a unit on industry itself. 

It deals with industry in its funda- 
mental aspects—as the source both 
of the necessities of life and of the 
earning power by which those neces- 
sities are obtained, and it approaches 
the subject from a strictly non-com- 
mercial point of view. 

For purposes of clarity and practi- 
cal utility in the classroom, the gen- 
eral subject is treated in terms of a 
single industry. This is indicated by 
its title, A Study Unit on Industry as 
Exemplified by the Cane Sugar Indus- 
try of Hawaii. But it is sponsored, 
not by any particular sugar company, 
but by Hawaiian Sugar Planters Asso- 
ciation, representing the entire Ha- 
waiian sugar industry. 

And while the history, geography, 
agriculture, manufacture and social 
aspects of sugar production are clearly 
and comprehensively covered, the 
point-of-view is always that of a basic 
branch of American industry, typical 
of all phases of our national produc- 
tive economy. 


From Dr. Walter P. Dexter, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of 
California, comes this comment: 


“The study unit has been reviewed with 
interest by this office and is deemed well- 
suited for use in the classroom. 


“The primary value of the material lies 
in the importance of its general theme, 
Industry, as a vital factor in both individual 


and community life. With a non-commer- 


cial approach, the unit makes a new and. 


effective contribution to visual education on 
the subject. 

“The fact that it treats the general theme 
in terms of the cane sugar industry of Ha- 
waii, a basic branch of American industry 
which California importantly shares, adds 
substantially to its interest and worth. The 
material has been prepared with thorough- 
ness and care and with due regard 
school use.” 


for 


The basic feature of the material is 


a chart, on which the central illustra- 
tion is a sugar-cane plant symbolizing 
the cane sugar industry. Assembled 
around the plant are 37 drawings and 
photographs, depicting various phases 
of sugar production. 


Around the roots are logically as- 
sembled pictures relating to the early 
history of sugar back to its origin in 
ancient India. 


Then, mounting the 
cane-stalk 


in logical sequence, are 
groups of pictures illustrating the agri- 
culture and milling of raw sugar, com- 
munity life on Hawaiian plantations, 
transportation to and refining on the 
mainland, and finally, at the top of 
the cane stalk, the distribution and 
consumption of the finished product. 
Thus the chart gives a complete pic- 
ture-story of the sugar industry, with 
extended captions for each picture. 


There are 25 copies of this chart, 
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one for each pupil in an average class. 
The teacher makes her presentation 
from unusually attractive enlarge- 
ments of the pictures. On each en- 
largement is complete information 
regarding the subject. These enlarge- 
ments have been highly commended 
by educators for their intrinsic interest 
and beauty, and for the simplicity and 
effectiveness they make possible in 
presenting the subject matter. 


em work unit finds wide adapta- 
bility in the curriculum, as auxiliary 
material in history, geography, diet- 
etics, hygiene, social studies, English, 
commerce, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and other courses. 


A Study Unit on Industry is avail- 
able to schools without charge on a 
restricted basis of distribution. Ar- 
rangements for obtaining it may be 
made with the publishers, Pan-Pacific 
Press, 215 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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ST. LOUIS MEETING 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS* 


Roy W. Cloud 


Phin Association of School 
Administrators held its 70th annual 
convention, February 24-29, at St. 
Louis, with an attendance of over 
13,000. Ben G. Graham of Pittsburgh, 
president of the Association, was in 
charge and presented an outstanding 
series of programs of high profes- 
sional and civic merit. 


New president is Carroll R. Reed, 
superintendent of Minneapolis schools. 
A former NEA vice-president, he 
served for four years as member of 
executive committee, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, and 
on several other of its important com- 
mittees. 


Particularly noteworthy feature of 
was the mammoth 
stage review, The Purposes of Educa- 
tion, directed by Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, 
superintendent of schools, Oakland, 
and described in Mr. Cloud’s article 
in the February issue of this magazine. 


the convention 


The opening Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams were of particular significance 
and brilliance. Character-building for 
Future American Citizenship was the 
theme of the 4 o'clock vesper service, 


* An advance account, by Roy W. Cloud, of 
this great national meeting was published in 
our February issue, pages 9-10.— Ed. 


with lovely music by St. Louis A Ca- 
pella Society. 

The Sunday evening program fea- 
tured music’s contribution to Ameri- 
can culture, a dramatic portrayal of 
American music presented by 2700 
St. Louis high school students. 
Through music, dancing and dramatic 
art, the story of American music was 
told from the time of the Indian, Puri- 
tan, and the Cavalier down to Irving 
Berlin’s God Bless America. 


America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air was a convention feature on 
Thursday evening. Honorable Har- 
old W. Caulfield, president, San 
Francisco Board of Education, and Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S$. Commis- 
sioner of Education, discussed the 
teaching of controversial subjects in 
the school. 


William Lyon Phelps, professor 
emeritus, Yale University, was pre- 
sented the American Education Award 
by the Associated Exhibitors at a spe- 
cial dinner meeting. 

An invitation to hold the 1942 con- 
vention in San Francisco was extended 
by Superintendent Joseph P. Nourse 
of San Francisco, together with Chief 
Deputy Superintendent John F. Brady, 
President of California Teachers As- 
sociation, and Walter G. Swanson, 
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San Francisco Convention and Tourist 
Bureau. Mr. Brady has organized a 
nation-wide committee of superinten- 
dents to further San Francisco’s cor- 
dial invitation. 

Because of the long-established pol- 
icy of the Association not to meet 
west of the Mississippi, the acceptance 
of San Francisco’s invitation will be of 
special significance to the Pacific 
Coast, as well as to the nation gen- 
erally. 


California Breakfast 


Bn California Breakfast was 
held Monday morning in the Crystal 
Room, Hotel Jefferson. Mary Swee- 
ney, president of San Francisco Teach- 
ers Association, was in charge of 
decorations and arrangements. Hand- 
some place-cards and table decorations 
were tastefully arranged. 


Although the hour was early, 143 per- 
sons attended. John F. Brady, president, 
California Teachers Association, presided 
splendidly. He called on several of the 
guests who responded very entertainingly. 
Many of the officers of American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators attended, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Ben G. Graham; Mr. 
and Mrs. Willard E. Givens; Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron Beck of New York City; John A. 
Sexson of Pasadena; Joseph P. Nourse of 
San Francisco; Homer W. Anderson of 
Omaha; J. C. Cochran of San Antonio; 
J. W. Ramsey of Ft. Smith, Arkansas; H. E. 
Gayman, secretary of Pennsylvania Teach- 
ers Association; Thomas F. Walker, secre- 
tary of Missouri Teachers Association; Mrs. 
Florence Porter, secretary of California 
Echool Trustees Association; Charl O. Wil- 
liams, field service, National Education As- 
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scciation; Florence Hall, editor of the Grade 
Teacher, New York City. 

Walter Swanson, representing San Fran- 
cisco Convention and Tourist Bureau, as 
well as the entire California delegation, are 
out to secure the 1942 AASA convention 
for San Francisco. Many have worked 
faithfully toward this end. The guests of 
the morning are quite willing to cooperate 
to the fullest extent to secure this conven- 
tion for San Francisco. 

Californians spoke on many of the 
programs and participated in commit- 
tee work and conferences. 


Dr. John W. Harbeson, principal, 
Pasadena Junior College, described the 
successful Pasadena 6-4-4 plan. He 
stated that the four-year junior col- 
lege has been tried sufficiently to dem- 
onstrate its practical feasibility, as 
well as the philosophical soundness of 
the idea. In communities in which it 
has had a fair trial, the institution has 
met with greater success than its pro- 
ponents have dared to hope for. 


Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superin- 
tendent, Long Beach, in discussing the 
education of physically-handicapped 
children stated that there is a wide- 
spread failure to recognize the needs 
for special education. Only about one- 
half of the States have any provisions 
that make possible a program. The 
work is confined almost exclusively to 
urban centers and to those with the 
greatest financial resources. 


Dr. Willard S. Ford, superinten- 
dent, Glendale, in discussing curricu- 
lum factors, declared that the teacher 
must have an important place in all 
curriculum activities. 


Dr. John A. Hockett, University of 
California, emphasized the importance 
of good supervision. 

Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, 
School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, discussed the control of edu- 
cation and stated that teachers should 
actually have the freedom to exercise 
ingenuity, originality, and professional 
judgment. 

Dr. Charles W. Waddell, U.C.L.A., 
in addressing supervisors of student- 
teaching, pointed out that teacher- 
training institutions must select pros- 
pective teachers who have rich, var- 
ied, and well-assimilated experience 
with as many significant aspects of 
our culture as possible. 


Educational Policies 


Mi, thought continually returns 


to those parts of the program which 
dealt with the Educational Policies 
Commission, now attracting so much 
attention. 

The first discussion group on policy de- 
veloped the analysis of 85 selected sec- 
endary schools visited by members of the 
Commission because these particular schools 
had some effective program of citizenship 
education. This material will soon be avail- 
able through a case book published by 
NEA. 

Educational review of the Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, pre- 
sented under direction of Superintendent 
E. W. Jacobsen of Oakland, served to im- 
press the audience with the value of 
dramatizing ideals of character and virtues 
of citizenship. 

We recognize the relationship between 
all types of education: namely, civic, eco- 
nomic, and social services. Our job is that 
expressed by one of the speakers, “a big 
one, worth the doing, where we can share 
our responsibility, and where we treat every 
individual fairly and with respect.’ There 
must be the recognition of the many kinds 
of leadership which are shared with each 
other, all of which must be supported by 
the administrators of the school. 

The new publication of Educational 
Policies Commission entitled Education 
and Economic Well-being in American De- 
mocracy is now available. 

Roy E. Simpson 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Santa Cruz 


Classroom Teachers 


\Z was said at the conven- 
tion about the importance of the class- 


room teacher as a person. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, summarized the results of studies 
concerning the interests of classroom 
teachers: 

“Out of the breadth of her experience, 
depah of feeling and understanding, vitality 
of contacts with life and with people come 
the motive-power for refinement of school 
practices. Good classroom procedure de- 
pends upon something more than whole- 
some personalities. True, some things we 
know from experiments or from long suc- 
cessful practice. Someone must work the 
processes for the classroom after scientific 
facts are discovered. This is a job for artists, 
for experimenters, for experimenters, for 
persons who like to try out new things. De- 
vising new and better ways of doing things 
in the classroom takes hard work but it is 
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a part of the compound that makes teach- 
ing fun.” 

We were told by other speakers at other 
sessions that in the democratic school sys- 
tem, the classroom teacher should help de- 
termine the supervisory policies of that sys- 
tem. She should have a major part of the 
responsibility for the development of the 
curriculum. She must share in a program 
of public relations. She must have a 
realistic knowledge of social trends with a 
clear understanding of state and community 
problems. 


Frances YALE Lipsey, Stockton 
President, Bay Section CTA 


The Schools Attacked 


wo aspects of the convention of 
school administrators at St. Louis 
struck me as especially significant. 
They were: 


1. The emphasis which the convention 
placed upon “What is Right with our 
Schools.” 

2. The indications, revealed by testi- 
mony from all parts of the country, that 
a nation-wide drive of renewed vigor is be- 
ing directed against school program and 
school costs. 

During the earlier years of the depres- 
sion, it was natural that school-people take 
inventory of education to discover errors 
and mistakes. This self-critical attitude was 
wholesome in its effects. However, our own 
self-criticism, sometimes more severe than 
that leveled against education by outside 
enemies, has given rise to too many doubts 
among our people. It is refreshing to know 
that administrators realize this and are be- 
ginning to tell the world What is Right 
with Education. 

This is particularly so when one learns 
details of the success of tax-reductionists in 
New York, Ohio and elsewhere; and when 
one discovers the disquieting evidence that 
competition for division of the tax dollar 
has robbed schools in several states in or- 
der to finance old age pensions and relief. 

It seems to me that the most important 
duty of teacher-organizations in every city 
and state today is to initiate an aggressive 
program of public relations emphasizing to 
the public “What is Right with the 
Schools.” 


Mary VIRGINIA Morris, President, 
Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club 


Missouri Musings 


L. made little difference from what 

part of the country delegates came, all 

were asking, “What is the financial 

outlook for education in your state?” 

The attack on school budgets has 
(Please turn to Page 42) 
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MAY DAY 


A COMMUNITY PROJECT 


Ruby Warner, Teacher, Fresno County 


Fr the past six years I have been 
a teaching principal in a small school 
which is a part of quite a large rural 
community about 10 miles from a city 
of about 90,000. There are 11 elemen- 
tary schools in our high school district. 


In March, our high school principal, 
as presiding officer, calls the first 
meeting of principals of the schools in 
the district. First order of business is 
the setting of the day which, unless 
there are complications of some kind, 
is usually the Friday falling nearest 
May 1. After that, general plans are 
discussed, certain decisions made, and 
committees appointed. 


Other meetings are called as the 
work progresses and when a need is 
felt for them. Except for a few minor 
changes, the same plan is followed 
year after year and has grown to be a 
tradition in the more than 25 years in 


which this festival has been held. 


Queen of the May is chosen from 
the Senior Class of the high school by 
popular vote of that body. Her at- 
tendants are chosen from the Fresh- 
man Class, each elementary school 
electing a girl from the graduating 
class of the previous spring. For the 
purpose of having an even number, 
the twelfth attendant is elected from 
the Freshman Class at large. 

We have built up quite a demo- 
cratic spirit in our election by stressing 
the fact that we must have a girl of 
that our attendants 
would look funny if one school chose 


average size, 
a fat girl, one a thin one, one a short 
girl, and another tall. It is not at all 
unusual to see an Armenian girl and 
an American girl walk down the aisle 
together, or a Japanese and a Portu- 
guese girl, etc. 

Another step in our preparation is 
the practice for our athletic events. 
For a spirit of competition we divide 
into two groups, the South Side 
Schools competing against the North 
Side Schools. We classify our chil- 
dren according to regular decathlon 


rules and hold our own little track- 
meet at home, choosing the best boy 
and the best girl from each class to 
represent us at the South Side Meet. 
We also, by ballot, choose four boys 
and four girls from our respective ball 
teams. 


On the appointed day we hold our 
South Side Meet at the high school 
and take first, second, and third place 
winners from each group to compete 
with the three winners from the 
North Side in the final meet on May 
Day. 


The ball committees meet two or 
three times with the players which 
were chosen from each school. They 
have enough for two teams for prac- 
tice and from this group they pick 
two from each school who will best 
fit into a South Side team for May 
Day. It tends toward the building up 
of very good sportsmanship when the 
pitcher of one team will gladly play 
the field and give his or her place to 
a rival pitcher for the good of the 
May Day team. 


The biggest item of preparation is 
the teaching of the May Pole dance 
which each of us do in our own 
school. In our school we use our 
physical culture education period each 
day during the weeks just prior to our 
festival. Being in the dance is a cov- 
eted privilege of each child. The 
hard part is to see the disappointed 
faces after the teachers have chosen 
the 16 dancers. These are usually 
chosen from the 3rd and 4th grades 
and perhaps a few of the smaller 5th 
graders. Their size and their ability 
to dance are the determining factors. 


Ti physical education teacher at the 
high school acts as the co-ordinator, in 
order that we may all do the dance exactly 
alike. In the beginning she puts on a dem- 
onstration with a group of freshmen in 
order to show the new teachers the finished 
product and to refresh the memories of the 
older teachers. Later she makes a visit to 
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each school to watch the practice as a final 
check on the dance. 


The dresses for the dancers are rose, or 
green, or yellow, etc., according to the 
school color and are made by the mothers 
of the district. In some cases the materials 
are furnished by the parents, in other cases 
by the school. The four little streamer- 
holders are chosen from the first grade and 
usually are dressed as miniature dancers, or 
may be dressed otherwise if desired. 

Perhaps you have begun to wonder 
what part the community plays in all 
these preparations. As mentioned in 
the above paragraph, the mothers 
make the dresses; then there is the 
matter of transportation for the chil- 
dren to the high school for their ball 
practice, track meet, and the one big 
rehearsal of the dance which we have 
the day preceding the festival. We 
have found that all we need to do is 
to announce that a certain number of 
children must go on a certain day, 
and at the appointed hour there are 
enough cars at the school-house to 
take them. Also we call on some of 
the men or big boys to “plant the 
pole,” climb the ladder to fasten the 
streamers securely, and to wire the 
large basket of flowers to the top of 
the pole. 

For irrigation 
pipes, 12 feet long. These are painted green 
and set in the ground in a semi-circle on 
the front lawn of the high school. The 
streamers are strips of cloth 12 inches wide 
and 15 feet long. Half of the streamers are 
made of our school color and alternated 


with streamers of white. These colors give a 
rainbow effect when the poles are arranged 


poles, we use ten-inch 


The same number of 
poles are set on each side of the front walk 
which leads to the main entrance of the 
high school building where the Queen's 
throne is built. Bleachers are set up across 
the front of the lawn. 


in the semi-circle. 


A: last the gala day arrives. Our 
program starts promptly at 9 o'clock 
with a parade of the elementary and 
high school pupils and teachers, all 


carrying flags. The parade is led by 
the high school band and we march 
twice around the building. The sec- 
ond time around the building we stop 
and wait until the entire group has 
been massed on the front lawn. Rep- 
resentatives of the American Legion 
local post take part in the patriotic 
part of our program. They are there 
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in uniform and carry the large flag 
which we salute as a group. Follow- 
ing the flag salute we sing America 
the Beautiful; then at given signals, 
we turn and complete our march. 


W HILE we are getting our dancers in 
line ready for the processional, groups of 
dancers from the physical education depart- 
ment of the high school entertain with 
dances on the lawn. The high school or- 
chestra furnishes the music and our pro- 
cessional begins when we hear the first 
strains of Country Gardens. The dancers 
march two by two from both sides of the 
building at once, down the sides of the 
front lawn and then diagonally up toward 
the Queen's throne. They wait here until 
the attendants have entered, much like 
bridesmaids at a wedding, and have formed 
a double line down the front walk through 
which the Queen, preceded by both her 
tiny flower girl and the 
makes her entrance and graciously wends 
her way to the throne. 


crown-bearer, 


After she has been duly crowned, the 
dancers proceed to the throne, make their 
bow, present their flowers, march down the 
tront walk, across the front of the lawn and 
cross the lawn diagonally again, this time 
encircling their poles. 


In order that everyone may have the op- 
portunity of seeing the dance we put it on 
first by groups. That is, the people at the 
three poles at the left end do the dance 
without winding the pole, then the three at 
the right end, and then those in the center. 
As the grand finale, the dance is repeated 
by all the dancers and the entire group of 
poles are wound at one time making a 
gorgeous display of color in a lovely out- 
door setting. When the winding is com- 
pleted, the children drop the streamers, take 
hold of hands and make their exit by ser- 
pentining in and out among the poles. 

Following the pageantry on the 
front lawn the rest of the day is more 
or less informal for our audience of 
many thousands. Each may choose 
what he wishes to see. For those in- 
terested in athletics there are the track 
events, the elementary ball games, fol- 
lcwed by high school ball games on 
the same diamonds. For music lovers, 
a half-hour of music furnished by a 
joint elementary school orchestra made 
up of representatives 
school. 


from each 


Other attractions are the exhibits of 
school work which may be seen in the 
halls and rooms and the movie which 
is repeated four times in the audi- 
torium. This movie, which is chosen 


by a committee of teachers, is suitable 
and entertaining for children. 

Of course we all must eat so I 
should not fail to mention the picnic 
lunches at noon and the free coffee 
which has been donated by our mer- 
chants and made on the 
premises. 

There is much visiting and greeting 
of old friends for this is truly a home- 
coming day in our community. It is 
not unusual for a mother to answer, 
when asked about a child living else- 
where in the state, “Oh, Mary and her 
family have not been home since 
Christmas but they will be here for 
May Day.” 


school 
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I, fact, our May Day has grown 
quite famous and people come from 
miles to see it. Some leave at noon 
because not all are interested in our 
afternoon events. I know of one for- 
mer resident who entertains her card 
club each May Day. She brings the 
ladies out for the morning’s festivities 
and back to her home in town for 
luncheon. 

This project has proven so success- 
ful in our community that, in more 
recent years, neighboring high school 
districts are carrying on the program 
in which our district pioneered more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General, Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 


LR April 14, 1940, Pan-American 
Union will observe the 50th anniver- 
sary of its founding at the First Inter- 
national Conference of American 
States which met at Washington in 
1889-90. 

For some years past, April 14 has 
been observed as Pan-American Day, 
the occasion being celebrated by ap- 
propriate programs and functions in 
schools throughout the Americas. 

It is the desire of Pan-American 
Union that all schools take part in 
some exercise in order to bring more 
clearly to students the significance of 
Pan-Americanism and the cooperation 
of the Good Neighbors of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. To this end Pan- 
American Union suggests that special 
programs be planned for the week of 
April 8 to 15 and that, in all grades, 
classroom enthusiasm be stimulated by 
informal participation of students in 
topic discussion of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

In order to facilitate the prepara- 
tion of teachers for these functions, 
Pan-American Union has assembled a 
list of mimeographed material which, 
upon written request, will be sent to 
those persons interested. A _ great 
source of information is the American 
Nation series, individual books on 
each of the Latin-American countries. 

United States Office of Education 


has a Circulating Library of scripts, 
written for radio presentation, but 
also adapted for the classroom; they 
are loaned for a period of three weeks 
and are divided into two series, i.e., 
“Pan-American Calling” series which 
include individual scripts on Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
and Honduras; “Brave New World” 
series which includes 26 scripts on 
various subjects such as travel, music, 
art, science, learning, and commerce. 


A more mature appeal may be made 
to high school students. The desire to 
obtain a broader knowledge of Latin- 
America may be instilled in the minds 
of older students by the use of cur- 
rent events in their relation to the 
Western Hemisphere. 


I. the main, the outline for a Pan- 
American program is in the hands of 
the individual teacher, and it is for 
her to show her students the great 
interest that lies in the exploration of 
our very near neighbors — their cus- 
toms, their natural resources — their 
music — their language — their youth 
—and the possible role which these 
countries will undoubtedly play in the 
interest of international peace and 


good will. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


AN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR THE MEDIUM-SIZED 
HIGH SCHOOL 


C. M. Tucker, Instructor in Science, Colton Union High School, 
San Bernardino County 


WY nex I came to Colton three 


years ago, my principal, Donald H. 
McIntosh, talked with me regarding 
developments in the field of audio- 
visual aids. At the time I thought, 
as most of us did, of audio-visual 
education as some sort of corrective or 
or remedial service to children who 
were subnormal in their faculties of 
hearing and sight. 


More recently we have come to 
think of this type of education as 
any form of curriculum which has 
been made more objective by the use 
of prints, pictures, slides, charts, 
graphs, models, specimens, excursions, 
exhibits, and motion-pictures, includ- 
ing radio and public-address systems. 


The long and interesting history of 
visual education is familiar to most 
of us. However, within our own gen- 
eration we have seen many improve- 
ments along the following lines: the 
blackboard illustration, the textbook 
illustration, the field trip and excur 
sion, and the demonstration. Now it 
is dificult to find a classroom that 
does not have an abundance of 
graphs, diagrams, cartoons, models, 
charts, etc. Most schools have the 
stereopticon, film strips, and a silent 
projector. 

The time is at hand when every 
school will soon have sound equip- 
ment. Within the last month word 
has come from Washington that all 
C.C.C. camps are authorized to 
purchase sound projectors. Conse- 
quently, we see a rapid evolution of 
visual education into the audio- 
visual form. With the advent of the 
public-address system, the radio, and 
the sound picture, we have found a 
very beneficial tool in the educative 
process. 


Two years ago we decided to make 
more use of some of the educational 
possibilities inherent in these last 
three items mentioned. As a result we 


had demonstrations of many kinds of 
sound projectors, one of which was 
purchased. Later came a phonograph 
pick-up to be used to play records 
over the amplifying system. Then a 
new beaded screen was added. These 
acquisitions, in addition to the three 
projectors and _ public-address sys: 
tem which we already had, gave us 
a good start in this field. 


This year, with the addition of our 
new science wing, we have a specially 
constructed audio-visual education 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 
120. This auditorium has a stage and 
a demonstration table in the pit to 
accommodate group demonstrations. 
Nearly every period of the day this 
room is in use for the projection of 
pictures which offer enrichment for 
the various departments. We project 
on the average of 10 to 30 films 
weekly, most of which are correlated 
with the activities in the classrooms. 


Our School Club 


Obviously no small high school 
can afford to employ a full-time 
teacher to order, correlate, and project 
these films; or to set up and main- 
tain projectors, radios, and public ad- 
dress systems for its many activities 
where these instruments are helpful. 
These audio-visual aids are operated 
and maintained here at Colton Union 
High School by the “Audio-Visual 
Aids Club”, better known as A.V.A. 
This club is made up of a staff of 
science students — two from each of 
the four years. These boys and girls, 
who become expert projectionists, are 
especially trained in the care and 
maintenance of the equipment. Man- 
aged by a senior member, they must 
serve one year’s apprenticeship before 
they are allowed to manage a pro- 
gram. 


This is the most curricular extra- 
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curricular club that I have ever seen in 
any high school or college! 


A the initiation of any program 
there are always many obstacles, and 
this type of curriculum is no excep- 
tion. By hard work and the best 
judgment, we answered many of our 
original inquiries. One of our first 
questions was “What about the class- 
room film anyway?” Another per- 
tinent issue was “What constitutes 
the best in a projector suited to 
the all-around requirements of the 
medium-sized school?” Some of the 
answers which we have worked out 
are here given for what they are 
worth to others who may face sim- 
ilar problems. 


The Classroom Film 


What? A classroom film is a 
moving-picture which can convey in- 
formation concerning an activity or 
subject more effectively than any other 
common vehicle. 


When? This type of film can be 
used to advantage in introducing a 
unit, orienting a unit, or giving a de- 
sired atmosphere or setting to an ac- 
tivity. It is sometimes used very ad- 
vantageously to make clear some con- 
cept which is very difficult to explain, 
since it presents the idea clearly and 
uniformly to all learners. 


Sometimes a film can be used to 
stimulate reading or creative activity 
or as a substitute for an excursion. 
Then also, the film serves as an excel- 
lent means of summary or review. 
The film is timely when in the judg- 
ment of the teacher it has something 
to contribute. 


How? The teacher should acquire 
as much information as she can about 
the film by way of supplementary 
printed matter as well as preview 
whenever possible. In this manner she 
can set the stage by suggesting re- 
lated reading and by pointing out the 
important concepts. 


When the stage is well set, the 
learner gleans many more facts than 
would otherwise be so. Then there 
should be the follow-up: more perti- 
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nent reading, discussions, write-up, 
quiz, exchange questions, question- 
bee, etc. 


Where? The classroom film should 
be shown in the classroom ordinarily 
used for the subject and projected by 
the teacher or always the same stu- 
dent; otherwise film and class decorum 
may be changed or damaged. 


Why? The classroom film gives 
greater economy of time in learning, 
greater initial leatning, more perma- 
net learning, more effective teaching 
of backward children, greater interest, 
better attention, more democratic par- 
ticipation. 


The Classroom Projector 


In selecting a projector one must 
keep in mind the several requirements 
of the conditions and locations in 
which the projector is to be used. If 
the school has a large auditorium the 
ideal classroom projector will not be 
suitable to auditorium use. However, 
in the medium-sized school, one pro- 
jector may serve both purposes very 
well. 

Because of its much greater effec- 
tiveness, I believe the sound projector 
is the only type to consider. Silent 
film may be run on a sound projector, 
but it is impossible to run sound film 
on a silent machine. 

Some of the following suggestions 
may be of help to the teacher or ad- 
ministrator who is contemplating the 
purchase of a movie projector: 


1. Illumination: 

Does the lamp supply enough light for 
your classroom or auditorium? If your au- 
ditorium is not too large, the 750-1000 
watt is sufficient. When several projectors 
are being demonstrated, have each half of 
the screen illuminated by separate projec- 
tors. 

2. Optical System: 

Make sure that the machine is fitted 
with the proper length lens to give the de- 
sired size picture at a given distance. We 
have a two-inch lens for Classrooms and a 
three-inch lens for the large auditorium. 
3. Quietness: 

In the classroom, noise of any kind must 
be kept to a minimum — notice the amount 
of noise the machine is making. 

4. Simplicity: 

Is the threading simple and easy? Is 
there a diagram on the door of the ma- 
chine that anyone can follow? 


5. Durability: 

Is the machine mechanically constructed 
te last? Continued upkeep means added 
costs. Be sure the gears, even though a 
slightly more noisy, are large and durable. 
6. Portability: 

Can the projector and sound uit be eas- 
ily carried from room to room so that many, 
may use it? 

7. Adaptability: 

Can the projector and sound unit be eas- 
ily adapted to the various needs of your 
school? Can it be used in the classroom 
and in the auditorium? Is the amplifying 
system separate from the projector so that 
it may be used as a public-address system in 
the auditorium, public-speaking classes, or 
at the athletic contests? Does the amplifier 
have a microphone and a phonograph plug? 
8. Projection Quality: 

Does the picture have good definition? 
Does the picture flicker? Does the pro- 
jector have any annoying grinding or 
squeaks? Does it have an efficient high- 
speed rewind? Does it have an adequate 
cooling system? Does it have a double ex- 
citer lamp? Does it accommodate 1600 feet 
reels? 

9. Sound Quality: 

Is the sound loud and Is the 
sound easily adjusted to the size and con- 
ditions of the room? 


clear? 


10. Economy: 

What about the initial cost? It should 
not be over $350. What of replacement 
costs of lamps, tubes, and other wearable 

Does it guarantee safety to the 
This is an item of real economy. 


parts? 
film? 


Evaluation of the Program 


k evaluating any program one 
must avoid “glittering generalities.” I 
should not advise any school to hop 
The success of 
any program is due largely to hard 


on any bandwagon. 


work on the part of those concerned 
and the intelligent cooperation of a 
progressive administration. 

No intelligent person can deny the 
tremendous influence of the movie as 
a socially-conditioning force upon the 
average person. It is probably the most 
powerful moulder of public opinion 
and social insight. The movie has 
something inherently dynamic. 

With these facts in mind, we have 
worked out a program to utilize this 
force as a supplementary adjunct to 
our teaching program, crude to be 
sure, but as time goes on we hope to 
make the necessary refinements which 
will bring it up to date. 
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$4000 Seholarship 


A $4000 scholarship in electrical and 
radio engineering is announced by Radio 
Corporation of America. The competitive 
examinations will be held April 23. Those 
interested should write immediately to Radio 


Corporation of America, Box 253, Station 
G, New York City. 


* * 


Indian Sleep-Man Tales 
Roy W. Cloud 


Caxton Printers, of Caldwell, Idaho, 
have published a book by Bernice G. An- 
derson which is not of the ordinary sort. 
It retells the stories that an Indian father 
told to his boys in the evenings. The 
culture of the Indians of America is passed 
from father to son in this manner. 


In these tales the Chief explained to his 
boys the strange ways of beasts and men. 
The simplicity of the telling arouses the 
wonder of the child. In this time of realism 
when children are blase’ through their con- 
tacts with movies and radio entertainment 
it is greatly worth while to present to them 
the simple folk-lore of the first Americans. 

Chief Take-Blanket-Away, who told the 
stories to his children and later to Miss 
Anderson, is the last active head of the 
Otoe Tribe, which once roamed the plains 


of Nebraska and Oklahoma. 


Price of the book is $2. Its benediction 
is: “May the Great Spirit bring sunrise to 
your hearts.” 


Wings Over South America 
Roy W. Cloud 


Mhiss FRANCES NORENE AHL, 
teacher of civics in Glendale High School, 
has completed a book on travel which is 
interesting, instructive and timely. 


Winging her way over our southern 
neighbors, Miss Ahl has described the 
South American countries, their history and 
many of their traditions. The material on 
the Panama Canal, the Inca Civilization and 
the recent Lima Conference are presented 
in a manner which will appeal to students 
in high school and to adults as well. 


Recent events of South America are 
graphically retold and the volume is really 
a storehouse packed with data of intense 
worth and value. There are 25 chapters. 
Some of them are: Land of the Equator; 
Lima, City of Kings; Picturesque Bolivia; 
Peace in the Gran Chaco; The Most Color- 
ful Flight in the World; Over Mountains 
of Copper and Deserts of Nitrate. 


Christopher Publishing House of Boston 
is the publisher; price, $2. 
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NAVAJO CHILDREN 


PRESENTATION OF A LESSON USING THE SOUND-FILM NAVAJO 

CHILDREN AS A STIMULUS TO READING AND SPELLING, BEFORE 

LOS ANGELES TEACHERS INSTITUTE BY MARION JUHNKE, CAR- 
PENTER AVENUE SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES. 


Tix: purpose of the lesson was to 
demonstrate the use of the film as a 
stimulus, not only to reading and spell- 
ing, but to other phases of learning. 
it is a very decided stimulus to dra- 
matic play, to oral and written lan- 
guage, to creative music, and to art. 


To begin the unit, the environment 
was planned by placing several Navajo 
rugs, a blanket, two Navajo dolls, 
mounted pictures, a map of the United 
States, a small rug on a loom, several 
pieces of pottery, and the following 
books: 


Little Eagle, a Navajo Boy,— Sperry 

A set of unit study books, Navajo In- 
dians,— Margarite Bigler 

Navaje Winter Nights,_- Dorothy Childs 
Hogner 

The Indian Book,— Natalie Curtis 

Indian Tribes of the Southwest,— White 
Mt. £mith 

Antelope, a Navajo Indian Boy 

Ay-chee, Son of the Desert,— Hoffman 
Burney 

The Land of Little Rain,— Muriel H. 
Fellows 

Indians of the Southwest,— P. L. God- 
card 

Told in the Twilight,— I. Harrington 

Dancing Cloud,— Mary and Conrad 
Buff 

Indians Today,— Seymour 

Navajo Indians,— Coolidge 

Navajo Tales,— Whitman 

The Rain Makers,— Coolidge 

Several issues of National Geographic 
which dealt with Navajo Indians 


One of the aims at this time was to 
orient the children to a world beyond 
their immediate environment. It was 
not difficult to catch their interest and 
arouse their curiosities. They were 
given an opportunity to see and ex- 
amine the objects in their environ- 
ment. 


In order to arouse a purposeful 
interest in the showing of the sound- 
film Navajo Children, the first chap- 
ter of Buffs Dancing Cloud, was 


read to them. It begins like this, “In 
a far-off Arizona Desert, lives a proud 
handsome tribe of Indians, the Nava- 


jos. Navajo is an old word for ‘culti- 
vated fields’.” 


Following this reading, attention 
was called to the map, showing the 
location of the Navajo Indian reserva- 
tion in northeastern Arizona, north- 
western New Mexico, a little across 
the southern boundary of Colorado, 
and a little across the southwestern 
boundary of Utah. 


At this point of the lesson, the film 
was shown, with this comment: “We 
are going to see a motion-picture 
which will show us how a Navajo 
family lives.” 


Immediately following the showing 
of the film, the children’s culminating 
experiences give rise to an evaluation 
procedure. This provides stimulating 
experiences before the introduction to 
the reading material. 


The 


place: 


following discussion took 


Teacher: In what ways is the Navajo fam- 
ily like us? 
Answers: They have pets. 

They have kittens and puppies. 

They play. 

They have children. 

They help their mother and daddy. 
Question: In what ways are they different? 
Answers: They move every winter and 

summer. 

Question: Why do they move every winter 
and summer? 

A: There isn’t enough grass for the sheep 
to eat. 

Q: What kind of land do they have? 

A: Desert with snow. 

Q: Is their land entirely desert? 

A: No, because they had trees to build 

their homes. 

They planted squash seeds. 

On the desert there is only cactus and 

sage brush. 

Q: What kind of clothes do the Navajos 
wear? 

A: The same as those dolls. 

The father in the picture was dressed 

just like that doll. 

They didn’t wear any blankets. 

Q: Do they wear those blankets they 
weave? 


A: I don’t know. 
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Teacher: Let us leave that question to 

search for in our reading. 

: What kind of house did they build? 

: A lot of branches piled up. 

: What was their home called? 

: Summer home. 

: Do they have any other kind of home? 

: They have a winter house. 

: What in the life of the Navajo family 
interested you most? 

: The pets. 

I liked the moving. 

I liked the singing. 

I liked the bow and arrow game. 

I liked to watch the sheep. 

I liked the weaving. 

I liked to watch Little Bow ride horse 
back. 

I liked the campfire. 

I liked what the man said, that the puppv 

much help in building the 
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wasn't 
house. 
I liked the whole picture. 
So did I. 
Q: What did you see or hear that you 
would like to know more about? 
A: I would like to know more about their 
blankets. 
would like to know more about their 
jewelry. 
would like to know more about the 
games they play. 
would like to know if Dark Eyes has 
dolls. 
would like to know if they can read. 
No, they don’t go to school. 
Q: Are you sure that they do not go to 
school? 
A: There aren’t any schools there. 
Teacher: Let us write that question on the 
board, “Do Indian boys and girls go 
to school?” 
Q: What else would you like to know more 
about? 
A: I would like to know if they make up 
their songs. 
Teacher: It would be interesting to learn 
about their songs. 
Q: How could we find out about these 
things which we want to know? 
A: Maybe we could read about them. 
Maybe we could find out from those 
Indian books. 
Maybe there are pictures that would 
show us. 
Q: Would each one of you like to see if 
you could find out what we want to 
know? 


Some children go to the reading 
table, some to the model table and 
some to the map. Eventually all are 
reading, or trying to read. The weak 
readers will also look at books, gaining 
some information from pictures. Some 
will continue to read beyond the in- 
formation they are looking for. As 
the weaker readers show that they 
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can’t find anything to read, they will 
be given mimeographed sheets of 
stories at their reading level. 

Time was allowed to report on 
what the children had gained from 
their reading. 

At this time the use of the micro- 
phone was introduced to the class, as 
an added stimulus to their desire to 
tell what they have read. 

After reports had been given: 
Question: Did anyone find out how much 

of the Navajo land is desert and how 

much can be used for raising crops? 
Teacher: Our Government has an office in 

Washington, D. C., which takes care 


of Indian affairs. I wonder if we 
could get that information from them. 

Answer: We could write a letter to our 
Government. 

Question: Would you like to write a letter 
to the Office of Indian Affairs at 
Washington, D. C.? 

Teacher: Let us do that tomorrow. 

This letter afforded an opportunity 
to learn to spell many new words. 
Further spelling needs arose in the 
making of Navajo Books for their 
stories, poems, music, and art. 

Another letter was written to Mr. 


Hinchman at Southwest Museum as 
an excursion was planned. 





COUNTYWIDE PLAYDAY 


Frank L. Nash Jr., Principal, Clements Union Grammar School, San Joaquin County 


BRura schools of San Joaquin 
will again hold their playday for all 
8th grade students this month, April. 

This playday, held the last two 
years to give students the opportunity 
to take part in sports on a large scale 
without inter-school competition, 
promises to grow into an annual 
event. 


As in preceding years, College of 
the Pacific has made available the 
gymnasium, stadium, swimming-pool, 
practice fields, outdoor courts, and 
auditorium. 

Several weeks in advance of the 
date selected for the playday, the 
number of teachers and children plan- 
ning to attend, and the exponent 
classification of each boy and girl are 
sent to a playday committee which is 
inade up of approximately 20 rural 
elementary school principals. Upon 
this committee rests full responsibility 
for the success of the playday. 

To insure a smooth-running day 
this group arranges schedules of 
games, divides the number of children 
attending into small groups for mo- 
bility in playing, and outlines courts 
and fields. This committee also se- 
cures equipment and cleans the play- 
ing and eating areas at the end of the 
day. 

The playday starts promptly at 9 
o'clock with a 15-minute assembly in 





the bleachers of the gymnasium to 
give necessary instruction to the chil- 
dren and to review instructions given 
teachers who are to act as group 
leaders. 

Play starts promptly on 25 playing 
fields following the close of the as- 
sembly. Games played are dodgeball, 
baseball, volleyball, kickball, field 
ball, hit pin baseball, and relay races, 
with swimming and rhythmic games 
in the gymnasium. 

At the end of 20 minutes another 
signal notifies each group that the 
players have 5 minutes in which to 
move to the next game scheduled. 
Teachers in charge of each group, 
who know in advance what games are 
to be played, speed up the change 
from field to field. Staggered sched- 
ules and rotated games make it pos- 
sible for each group to take part in 
all games, rhythmic activities and 
swimming. 

As there are some 400 8th grade 
students in the county each year, it 
was found advisable to separate boys 
and girls — except in rhythmic games 
— to facilitate handling of groups. 

Play continues until 1 o’clock when 
all eat lunches on the college 
campus. Community singing and chil- 
dren’s moving pictures are held in the 
auditorium directly after lunch. At 
3 o'clock all are on their way home. 
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No one reaches home later than on 
any school-day. 


The problem of transportation has 
been met very successfully. Many 
schools have their own buses, some 
are able to borrow a bus from their 
district high school, and others are 
transported by their parents, teachers, 
or members of mothers clubs. 


Administrators and teachers in San 
Joaquin County believe a large an- 
nual playday such as this, is worth- 
while because it gives the children the 
opportunity to play for the pleasure 
of playing, rather than playing with 
the thought of competition foremost 
in mind. Many valuable and enrich- 
ing experiences are offered the child 
in the opportunity to make new 
friends, to handle himself in a large 
crowd, to participate in new games, 
and to enjoy the facilities and beauty 
of the College of the Pacific campus. 


A SOUND-FILM of the Playday 
and further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to John R. Wil- 
liams, San Joaquin County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Stockton. 


* * & 


Two New Ginn Texts 


Awonc important new Ginn and Com- 
pany publications are noted: 


1. Introductory Business Training, by 
Brewer, Hurlbut and Caseman, 524 pages, 
abundantly illustrated, gives a broad accu- 
rate picture of today’s business practices and 
services. Dr. Brewer is Associate Professor 
of Education and Director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. The ac- 
companying workbook contains additional 
correlated exercises. There is also a teacher's 
key and manual. Price of the textbook is 
$1.60. 


2. Citizenship and Civic Affairs, by Har- 
old Rugg, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is Book I of 
the new Rugg series on community and na- 
tional life. It presents a stirring panoramic 
picture of American government and life. 
There are 650 pages, many illustrations, 
charts and‘graphs. A notable chapter gives 
inspired and searching analysis of the mean- 
ing of the American Spirit. Price $1.88. 
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—— NEW ——_—__- STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 
MACMILLAN BAIR-NEAL-FOSTER-STORM-SANDERS 


A new language series. Grades 3-8 
—_—Spring —— 


Distinctive for its planned, systematic, developmental sequence of instruction 
lala os BOOKS li within each year’s work and from year to year. Handsomely illustrated. 
FUN WITH WORDS—Grade 3 
WITH TONGUE AND PEN—Grade 4 
WORDS AND THEIR USE—Grade 5 
BETTER ENGLISH USAGE—Grade 6 
KNOWING YOUR LANGUAGE—Grade 7 
STRENGTH THROUGH ENGLISH—Grade 8 


== The Intermediate Unit -- 


of the series 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES-HUBER-PEARDON-AYER 


The Intermediate Unit, by Gates and Ayer, of THE NEW WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS expands and carries through the sixth grade the New Gates Program 
of Reading begun last year in the Primary Unit. The new readers effect 
a transition in objectives to accord with the broader requirements of the 
upper grades. 


The Readers: Additions to the Primary Unit 
LET'S LOOK AROUND ready this Spring: 
—Fourth Reader ALL ABOARD—Supplementary Pre- 


Reading Book 
LET'S TRAVEL ON PREPARATORY BOOK for Pre-Primer 





























McGUIRE 

NEW SOCIAL 

BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 


A new two-book series for elementary 
grades: the first, the story of America from 
the early trade routes that led to discovery; 
the second, world backgrounds up to the 
discovery of America. 
































Book |: AMERICA IN THE MAKING —Fifth Reader MANUAL FOR PRE-READING and 
Book Il: THE PAST LIVES AGAIN LET'S GO AHEAD Reading-Readiness Program 
sbiihsinscteinnaihin incite Ml ali bilasternnibtitittienonie —Sixth Reader SIX UNIT READERS for Second Reader 
For High Schools (We Grow Up) 
mptmnterineenmense (npn Preparatory Books and SEVEN UNIT READERS for Third Reader 
—The REVISED Edition of — Manuals for each. (Wide Wings) 
MODERN ECONOMICS aera eens ea eee nrg ee ret sennnny aren 
i _Corsert-Cotvin — The NEW PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 
Dien, in realistic, forward- BOYER-CHEYNEY-WHITE 














— The REVISED Edition of — 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


PATTERSON: LITTLE-BURCH 


Our urgent social, political, and economic 
problems in treatment as up-to-date as the 
headlines. 


THIS WAY, PLEASE: 
A Book of Manners 


BoYKIN 


The things that make up graceful living told 
informally and delightfully for young people. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — “sertincsco 


The new edition of this successful series of combination text-work-test books 
brings advancements that meet to full satisfaction the new curriculum require- 
ments of recent years. Adjustments in grade placement of teaching certain 
fundamentals have been made. The original edition is also available. Six 
Books—Grades 3-8. 







qe i iio oO — 8 SO mm 
SCIENCE IN OUR MODERN WORLD 
WATKINS and PERRY A new junior science series 


Incomparable cycle treatment, expanding progressively from year to year. 
Beautifully made books; simple and interesting presentation. 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE—Grade 7 
SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE—Grade 8 
SCIENCE FOR HUMAN CONTROL—Grade 9 


























SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


AND THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Arthur C. Barringer, M.S., Vice-Principal*, Beaumont Union 
High School, Riverside County 


e BELIEVE that some of our de- 
partmental subjects should be sold to 
the high school student instead of the 
student being forced to pursue a 
course without some knowledge as to 
the subject content. 


In other words, a clearer concep- 
tion into the working of a department 
can best be shown to the student in 
the form of an assembly program to 
acquaint or familiarize him with the 
work in this field of our curriculum. 

The knowledge gained by the stu- 
dent through an assembly presentation 
of subject material should further en- 
able the councilor or guidance com- 
mittee to converse more intelligently 
with the student relative to his voca- 
tional interest in a proposed curricula 
for entrance to college or gain a live- 
lihood after graduation from our high 
schools. 


An assembly program pertaining to 
commercial subjects, could be pre- 
sented best by selecting some promi- 
nent businessman from your own 
community and have him talk on some 
subject such as, What I expect of a 
secretary, or Ideas of an accountant 
in business, or How to apply for a 
job, or What an employer expects of 
a beginning worker in business. 


Frequently bank presidents or man- 
agers make this sort of a talk very 
nicely because they interview hun- 
dreds of applicants. Another source 
of this type of speaker is your state 
or federal employment agency, insur- 
ance companies, or your larger mer- 
cantile businesses. 


Bureaus of business are sometimes 
willing to send out speakers who are 
competent to discuss all phases of 
various business subjects pertaining to 
certain fields of commercial education. 


Assembly programs may be demon- 
strated by the students themselves and 


* Now teacher, Business Education depart- 
ment, Mark Keppel High School, Alhambra, 
Los Angeles County. 


exchange programs can be arranged 
with other nearby schools. For ex- 
ample, the following program would 
demonstrate a shorthand program be- 
fore an assembly. 

“We want to introduce to you today 
the mystery of shorthand. Shorthand is 
something which looks like Greek to most 
of us and if I show you a page of some 


on the board, you people who do not under- - 


stand shorthand, of course, wonder how 
anyone can possibly make any sense at all 
out of it."— Teaching Aids 
Modesto. 

Here a chart or a blackboard show- 
ing a page of shorthand could be used 
to good effect. 


Exchange, 


“However, shorthand is a simple matter, 
and today we want to show you what can 
be done with shorthand when it has been 
mastered. But first we want to tell you 
something of how it works. Shorthand is 
exactly what the name implies: It is ‘short- 
hand’ for longhand. In longhand you 
make, for instance, a K like this: (Write 
2 longhand K on the blackboard.) Now in 
shorthand we don’t write the entire K as 
you do: we only write a portion of it, and 
from this K we select this portion: Show 
how the shorthand K is taken from the top 
of the second part of the K.”” In longhand 
you write a in this fashion: (Write a long- 
hand a on the board,) but in shorthand 
we only write the loop like this: (Show 
how the loop is taken directly from the 
loop of the a.) 

“Again in longhand you write a t in this 
fashion, but in shorthand we only take the 
short line of the t, leaving the rest of it 
out. So we have K, a, and t. Now in 
shorthand we write everything just as it 
sounds, and so if we are going to write 
the word cat we spell it K-at. We don't 
have any c because c and k make the same 
sound, so we have one letter instead of 
two. Thus we write cat in this manner 
k-a-t-, cat.” 

The demonstrator can continue by 
saying that, of course, the system has 
a great many abbreviations and par- 
ticular methods for long and unusual 
words of various kinds, and that the 
purpose of shorthand is simply to 
shorten the longhand down to a place 
where it is quick to write. 

“Now to give you an idea of how this 
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works, we will now conduct a dictation 
demonstration to show you what can actu- 
ally be done by a student who has studied 
the various parts of the shorthand system.” 

The first demonstration should be 
on some practical practice material 
from the regular book which is studied 
in class. An explanation should be 
made to the audience that the dicta- 
tion begins at 60 words a minute, or 
about one word per second, and that 
the ordinary longhand rate is about 
15 words per minute with a maximum 
of about 25 words per minute, and 
that the beginning speed in shorthand 
is 60 words per minute, but is not 
considered usable until it gets up to 
almost twice that speed. 


Sixty words a minute will, of 
course, seem very slow, but the au- 
dience should be invited to try to 
write it down at 60 words a minute in 
longhand to show that the shorthand 
is more rapid. Now the dictator 
should continue dictating short articles 
at speed increases of about 20 word 
intervals until he has reached the 
speed of about 120 words a minute. 
Not more than one letter should be 
read at each speed. 


W ue the student has read 


back one at each speed and one at 120 
words a minute, it would be well to 
have a few “trick” demonstrations. 
This will help to stimulate interest. 
For instance, have a teacher dictate a 
letter starting in with the last word 
and dictating backwards. This is a 
very effective method of showing the 
readability of shorthand. When the 
dictator has completed reading the 
letter backwards, have the shorthand 
writer read her notes backwards and 
the letter comes out forward. This 
is a very impressive demonstration. 


Now for the crowning trick of the 
program. Use the memorized letter- 
race principle. Have the dictator ex- 
plain that the student has memorized 
a brief letter and that this memorized 
letter is used to demonstrate the speed 
capacity of shorthand. It should be 
dictated once at 120 words a minute 
to the student to show that the stu- 
dent can write it, and then the speed 
should be increased at about 40 word 
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intervals until the student is writing 
about 200 words a minute. 


You will find that your students 
will soon learn to write this type of 
letter at a surprisingly high rate of 
speed, which will run up as high as 
400 or 500 words a minute for your 
more adept students. At the end of 
your program, invite a teacher or 
student to come to the stage and dic- 
tate the letter as fast as he can read it, 
and let the student write it as fast as 
he can. You will find that in a great 
many cases the student finishes writ- 
ing the letter long before the dictator 
can finish reading the letter. 


Secondly, a demonstration of how 
not to do it, in which the student 
chews gum, wraps his legs around a 
chair-leg, erases with a great deal of 
show, returns the carriage with the 
wrong hand, bangs the machine, raises 
the fingers too far off the keyboard, 
etc. This “how not to do it show” 
usually produces a great deal of 
amusement. 


At this point, a demonstration can 
be made of speed typing. The best 
copy to use is a regular typing-test 
copy which has been practiced and 
practiced and practiced. For a grand 
finale, a contest between your two or 
three best students can be conducted, 
using memorized material just to dem- 
onstrate the high stroking capacity 
which it is possible to reach. Students 
who practice such sentences as “Now 
is the time for all good men to come 
to the party,” can frequently raise 
their stroking capacity to as high as 
100 words a minute, and it makes a 
good show. 


Mr. Overturf of Palo Alto 


Cry Board of Education of Palo Alto 
has re-elected Superintendent J. R. Over- 
turf for a four-year term which will begin 
July 1, 1940. This action is a recognition of 
the efficient service and untiring effort of 
Mr. Overturf to build a thorough and pro- 
gressive school system in Palo Alto. 


Mr. Overturf has had fine training for 
the work which he is doing in Palo Alto. 
On coming to California he spent some 
time at Stanford, then served as superin- 
tendent of elementary schools at Lodi and 
later was deputy superintendent of schools 
of Sacramento. 


Thomas Jefferson 


The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson. 
Cambridge University Press 


Roy W. Cloud 


I. 1871 Sarah N. Randolph, great 
granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, 
compiled from family letters and rem- 
iniscences The Domestic Life of 
Thomas Jefferson. A second edition 
was published in 1872. Copies of 
neither edition are now available. 

To furnish an opportunity for present 
day Americans to know something about 
the family life of one of our great early 
Americans, a third edition has been printed 
by the University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary R. B. McAdie, wife of a well- 
known San Francisco meteorologist, is re- 
sponsible for this publication. 

Thomas Jefferson, farmer, architect, law- 
yer, author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, American Ambassador to France be- 
fore the formation of the federal govern- 
ment, First Secretary of State who assisted 
George Washington in outlining the pol- 
icies of our government, and third presi- 
dent of our Nation, was of simple tastes and 
possessed a great love for his family. 

His wife died shortly after the birth of 
their third little daughter. This third child 
died while very young. Thomas Jefferson 
never remarried but most assiduously and 
most lovingly cared for the welfare and 
education of his two daughters. 

It was no easy task for a man of such 
importance to undertake the task of rearing 
two girls. The letters which he wrote them 
throughout his and their lives give a won- 
derful insight into Thomas Jefferson’s own 
life and experiences. He was not anxious 
for preferment, but his countrymen insisted 
on taking him from the home he loved to 
serve a nation which needed leadership. 

Those who are not followers of the prin- 
ciples laid down by the great exponent of 
democracy will get a new view-point of 
Thomas Jefferson by reading his letters. 

Sarah N. Randolph, the compiler, was 
one of four sisters, who conducted a school 
at Edgehill, Virginia. Mrs. Mary McAdie, 
(now with Mr. McAdie on her ancestral 
estate at Hampton, Virginia) one of her 
pupils, is entitled to great thanks for giving 
this third painting to the nation. The book 
which is attractively bound, printed and 
illustrated, should be in every school so that 
students of American history will have the 
material available. Price $3. 

* *&€ & 


Henry C. Todd, 200 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, is chairman, Speakers Bureau, 
Barristers Club of San Francisco. This bu- 
reau. gratuitously furnishes competent 
speakers on vital topics of current interest. 
Any organization or group desiring a 
speaker should address Mr. Todd. 








AY “APRILLE with his 


shoures soote” compels “‘folk to goon on 


pilgrimages.” If your dreams of a trip 
include riding on every road in the U. S., 
prepare to spend 24 hours each day driv- 
ing at 40 miles an hour for 8 years. 


WHY did Samuel Johnson 
say “Dictionaries are like watches?” 
Write today for the answer. It is given 
in an artistic circular which also presents 
a reproduction (suitable for framing) of 
John Opie’s famous painting of the great 
lexicographer as well as an analysis of 
“the modern authority” —THE WINSTON 
DicTIONARY, ADVANCED EDITION. 


he WHATEVER objectives 
you wish to achieve in business educa- 
tion—bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
writing, business law, etc.—THE WIN- 
STON COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM 
offers a text to help you. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“IN ITS MOST VITAL ASPECTS ARITH- 
METIC INCLUDES THOSE LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES, THE PRIMARY PURPOSE 
OF WHICH IS TO HELP THE PUPIL 
UNDERSTAND THE FUNCTIONS AND AP- 
PLICATIONS OF NUMBER IN THE DAILY 
AFFAIRS OF LIFE AND IN THE ACTIV- 
ITIES OF THE COMMUNITY.” 


—L. J. Brueckner 












Ar MAKE arithmetic function 
in the everyday life of your pupils 
through THE New Curricutum ArITH- 
METIcs, Grades 3-8, by Brueckner, 
Anderson, Banting, and Merton. 


LYK 1440-1940. The 500th an- 
niversary of the invention of printing 
from movable type can be especially 
celebrated in literate America where 
$1,440,000 is spent every day for 
reading matter. 


AW STARKLY TRAGIC is 
the contrast between the war on the sea 
today and the War of 1812 when the 
U.S. had only 16 ships in action. THE 
Story oF AMERICA and AMERICA, OUR 
CounTRY by Burnham and Jack appeal- 
ingly present our naturally colorful saga. 


AAR HAPPINESS in. \ecarning 
to read permeates the Easy GROWTH IN 
READING program, which features pride 
in accomplishment as a necessity for 
reading growth. Every child enjoys 
doing things in which he is successful, 
which give him a sense of power. Easy 
GROWTH IN READING gives every child 
the opportunity to say, ‘I can read!” 


The JOHN CRY "GT Ky ge) 


WINSTON BLDG = 








| COMPANY 
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GETTING THEM STARTED 


SUGGESTIONS IN TEACHING FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA 


Dan O. Root*, Principal, Crystal School, Suisun, Solano County 


Tix most difficult concepts for 
Beginning Algebra students to com- 
prehend are the treatment of nega- 
tive signs and the conception of 
exponents. 


Years of experience in teaching 
first year algebra have convinced the 
writer that a preliminary two-weeks 
drill on these items, before textbooks 
are ever put into the pupils hands, 
will simplify the entire procedure of 
the teaching of algebra. 


If the students become thoroughly 
familiar with these concepts at the 
very beginning of their experience 
with algebra, instead of taking them 
up in the sequential order usually 
found in the average elementary alge- 
bra textbook, the whole phase of al- 
gebra will unfold for them logically 
and with understanding. 


The very first thing that must be 
emphasized is that all algebraic sym- 
bols (a, b, c, x, y, z, etc.) have coeffi- 
cients, exponents, and denominators, 
whether indicated or not. The fact 
that sometimes they are not indicated 
may be driven home to them by ex- 
plaining that mathematicians always 
do things the shortest, simplest, and 
easiest way. 


Of course, if an exponent, coeffi- 
cient, or denominator is not indicated, 


it is 1. And it is much simpler and 


x es Ix? 
easier to write x than itisto write — 
I 


But all of those ones must be vis- 
ualized, recognized and thought of 
every time the x is used. 


The pupils mathematical experience 
before they come in contact with 
algebra has usually been entirely with 
positive numbers. All sorts of ex: 
amples can be given to them to gen- 
erate the conception that zero and 
negative numbers are just as real, just 
as significant, and have just as much 
meaning as positive numbers: a hole 





*Recently Head, mathematics department, 


Armijo Union High School, Fairfield, Solano 
County. 





in the ground; owing a bill; tempera- 
ture; the status of a teacher's bank 
account; moving from one direction to 
another. 


And it is easier for both the stu- 
dent and the instructor to take up 
negative numbers from the standpoint 
of multiplication and division first, 
rather than from the standpoint of 
addition and subtraction. Again 
stressing simplicity, bring out that in 
multiplying or dividing monomials an 
uneven number of minus signs makes 
the answer negative, and an even 
number of minus signs makes the 
answer positive, no matter when or 
where they occur in the same multi- 
plication and/or division process. 


Also stress that when only two 
monomial terms are involved, like 
signs give a positive result, and unlike 
signs give a negative result. It will 
take a little while, and considerable 
drill, for this concept to take. And 
never, under any consideration, must 
this concept ever be spoken of that 
the words multiplication and division 
aren't used. 

When the multiplication and divi- 
sion idea with respect to negative 
signs has been firmly established, the 
most difficult part of the negative 
sign proposition may be attempted — 
the addition and subtraction of nega- 
tive quantities. And about the first re- 
turn to be made will be that — 4 + 
—5=-4+ 9. “Two minus signs make 
a plus.” 

One of the most effective ways to 
meet this is by saying “All right —I 
owe you four dollars; I borrow five 
dollars more from you; so that gives 
me a nine dollar credit with you — 
or, in other words, you owe me nine 
dollars.” 

Algebraic summation will begin to 
dawn on the student only when it has 
been completely divorced from multi- 
plication. Arid drill alone will drive 
the concept home. 

Getting the student to visualize the 
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process of putting things of relative 
value together and coming out with 
the algebraic summation is necessary, 
and may be done by examples of dis- 
tances, indebtedness, and the like. 


The next order of procedure is to 
get the students to differentiate 
clearly between exponents and coeffi- 
cients. Take the time to make the 
differentiation and explain thoroughly 
what each is, and how each is treated 
in mathematical use. 


Bring out that they are in no way 
related, and that they have nothing 
in common, and are not treated in any 
way alike. They are absolutely dif- 
ferent in all respects. Much confusion 
exists concerning this point among 
algebra students, and it is one of the 
first things to be brought out. 


It is desirable to stress simplicity 
wherever it is possible. Tell them 
that there are only four possible 
mathematical operations — addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion. 
tion is the reverse process of addition, 
and division is the reverse process of 
multiplication, then the possible oper- 
ations are reduced to two. But multi- 
plication is simply a series of addi- 
tions; hence basically and fundamen- 
tally there is but one mathematical 
operation. 


Mhosr elementary algebra stu- 
dents go to high school with a 
strongly-developed fear-complex with 
respect to the subject. This has been 
brought about by rumors they have 
heard, and the idea that most students 


have throughout school that “math is 
hard.” 


The high school instructor may 
well spend a large part of the first 
semester in eliminating this fear and 
overcoming the mathematics inhibi- 
tions of the students. It can be done, 
and must be done for real progress to 
take place. The mathematics teacher 
should never attempt to make his 
subject mysterious or out of the ordi- 
nary, or to give the idea that it is in 
any way difficult, or attempt to be 
profound in its presentation. 


Emphasize its easiness, directness, 


If it is considered that subtrac- 
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simplicity, and usefulness; eliminate 
the fear of the subject and the stu- 
dents inhibitions concerning it; and 
at the very beginning teach and stress 
those few new approaches that alge- 
bra has that are not met with in arith- 
metic; and the road to effective teach 
ing in elementary algebra will be 
greatly smoothed. 

This method of presentation is 
equally applicable to students who re- 
ceive an introduction to algebra before 
they reach the high school. 

If junior high school and elemen- 
tary school instructors would spend 
the final weeks of mathematics in 
the 8th grade in inculcating these 
concepts, the whole mathematics pro- 
gram on the secondary school level 
would be greatly simplified, and the 
students would be correspondingly 
benefited. 


San Diego City Schools 


Wit C. CRAWFORD, of San Diego 
City Unified School District, has just issued 
his annual report as superintendent of 
schools. It is entitled At School in San 
Diego. 

The materials included in this report are 
most interestingly displayed. The work 
which is being given to the children is 
outlined in such an interesting manner that 
the report is exceptionally readable. 

The school costs are shown and the finan- 
cial affairs of the district are outlined. With 
an educational system that is functioning 
in exceptionally fine shape, Mr. Crawford 
shows that the cost of a day's schooling 
during 1938-39 for each San Diego student 
is as follows: In an elementary school 57 
cents, in a junior high school 74 cents and 
in a senior high school 83 cents. 

The tax-payers of San Diego City School 
System should be highly gratified that such 
splendid work can be done at so nominal 
a figure. 


Geoffrey F. Morgan, former teacher, 
school administrator and California legis- 
lator, has returned from a six months’ lec- 
ture tour through New York and the New 
England states. Mr. Morgan is one of the 
most popular lecturers in the country. He 
has a world of informational material which 
he gives in a most interesting manner. Any 
school people who wish to contact him 
should write to him at his residence at 
Santa Monica. 


Appointment of Henry S. Grossman and 
Mrs. Ralph Melvin Smith, both of Los An- 
geles, to the State Board of Education was 
announced recently by Governor Olson. 

Grossman is graduate of University of 
California. Mrs. Smith has been active in 
Y. W. C. A. work at University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and is chairman of 
Y. W. C. A. board of directors. 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery issues an attractive calendar of its 
exhibitions of interest and value not only 
to teachers throughout Southern California 
but throughout the state. The Library also 
publishes several bulletins, including a hand- 
book of the art collections and a guide to 
the desert plant collection. The calendar will 
be mailed for one year to any teacher at 
school address free; otherwise at usual 
charge of 25 cents; address Huntington 
Library, San Marino. 


* * & 
Teachers Club of Compton Union Sec- 


ondary School District issues a bulletin, 
now in its fifth volume; editor is Cora 


Lincoln of the Junior College. David Sloth- 
ower is president of the executive council. 
This attractive periodical is 
Compton Junior College Press. 


printed by 
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Lawrenee E. Chenoweth 


Lawrence E. CHENOWETH, for 
the past 12 years Superintendent of Bakers- 
field City Schools and for 14 years before 
that Kern County Superintendent of 
Schools, has announced that-he will not be 
a candidate for re-election at the expiration 
ot his contract on August Ist. Following 
that date he will be identified with Santa 
Barbara State College, where for a number 
of years he has been regularly a summer 
session lecturer. 

He graduated from San Jose State Normal 
School and did advanced work at various 
institutions. During the regime of Honor- 
able Edward Hyatt as the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Mr. Cheno- 
weth was a member of the State Depart- 
ment staff, was later a member of the State 
Board of Education and served through two 
administrations on the California Curricu- 
lun: Commission. 

He is: one of California's outstanding 
school leaders, is a veteran worker in CTA, 
for 22 years member of CTA State Council 
of Education, and for several years member 
of CTA State Board of Directors. 

While Mr. Chenoweth will continue in 
school work he will be missed in administra- 
tive circles. He is a past president of Cali- 
fornia Association of School Superinten- 
dents. 






Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give you 
protectii the rest of the school year, through the long summer vacation and well 
into the Fall. Think of it! Protection for more than six long months—at an amazingly 


ion duri: 


low cost. Write or send coupon. No agent will call. 


without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every summer, you can understand with what a feeling of 
relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Protection leaves for vacation. Why not 
play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow you this year — on 
the road — in the wilderness — in camps, hotels or on trains. 


T.C.U. Protection Goes With You 
Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. Be 
accident or distressing illness away from home. This Or, 
for Teachers stands ready to give you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, 


for the 
ganization of Teachers 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 1988 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Sn ~~ 
to Teachers 


Ne id ificati 


Tag for Your Traveling Bag. 
Has space for name and address, with 


transparent cover. We have only a lim- 
ited number, but as long as they last 
they are free to teachers. 


SEND THE COUPON 









I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story and the free bag tag. 

My Name is...... 


My Address is...... 


=<; FREE INFORMATION COUPON “"""" 
To the T.C.U.,1988 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


7 (tC Cis cecnakeiasecncewecad School. 


=aaen== NO AGENT WILL CALL =2-0--0 








CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, SOUTHERN SECTION 


Jesse E. Solter, Teacher, Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach; President 


Dirisichsiaslais Department, CTA 
Southern Section, saw fit to send its 
President to the recent NEA mid- 
winter convention, held in St. Louis 
in conjunction with American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 


This convention, with its 12,000 or 
more in attendance, was certainly a 
worthwhile experience and also one 
which challenges the very best in one. 

The general theme of What’s Right 
with the Schools, surely gave an op- 
portunity for a somewhat optimistic 
note. However, it was conclusively 

shown that we still have a great work 
to do and numerous items to introduce 
and develop. 

In our Classroom Department meet- 
ings Teacher Education in the United 
States was the general topic for dis- 
cussion. The fact that there are so 
many in our great family of teachers, 
who need so much further study, edu- 
cation, and self analysis, in the appli- 
cation of democratic ideals in school 
and out of school,— in teacher-pupil, 
in teacher-public and in teacher-pro- 
fession relations, constitutes a _ real 
challenge to each and every teacher 
throughout the whole length and 
breadth of this wonderful land of 
ours. © 

Up until now only teacher-pupil re- 
lationship has been emphasized. It is 
true, much has been accomplished, 
but oh! the work yet to be done and 
the many fold opportunities which 
are ever present and which we, as 
teachers, have not even considered. 

A greater professional and a better 
professional attitude must be devel- 
oped and maintained by all teachers 
in these three fundamental relation- 
ships. 

Ask yourself, What kind of an atti- 
tude do I have toward my students? 
Is it one of dominance and of disre- 
gard of individual interest and ability? 

Or is there an opportunity for each 
and every one to express themselves 
naturally; to learn to fit into their 


social stream of life in this great 
democracy of which they must become 
a real part. Do not allow our schools 
to be or remain something apart from 
real life situations. 


The teacher is really the greatest of 
all public relations agencies — through 
her is developed either favorable or 
unfavorable attitudes on the part of 
the public. 

Really, in the eyes of the parents, 
we the teachers are the school and 
the school is the teacher. In teacher- 
public relations the real professional 
attitude is of prime importance to the 
entire educational system. 


Are you accepted as an individual 
—a social being (and a human one) 
in your community? Do you have the 
ability to see the problems of the par- 
ents, not only in reelation to the child 
but in the economic setup as well? In 
all are you professional? 


In teacher-teacher or teacher-pro- 
fession attitudes are you tolerant of 
the other teacher's endeavors and 
Are you jealous and 
critical of their accomplishments and 


viewpoints? 


in their disappoint- 
There are so 
many situations in which this profes- 


unsympathetic 
ments and failures? 


Jesse E. Solter, President 
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sional attitude should be displayed 
and applied. “Do unto the other as 
though you were the other.” Set up 
propeer ideals and goals toward which 
we must strive, then really go to 
work. 

Naturally, by being more sincere in 
our chosen profession, we will create 
within ourselves the desire for better, 
more efficient and larger local, state 
and national organizations. When we 
have thoughtfully and completely in- 
vestigated ourselves, I am quite sure 
these organizations will directly re- 
flect our sincerity. 


Become professionalized. 


Our National President, Miss Elphe 
Smith, was in Los Angeles in March. 
The associated teachers organizations 
of Los Angeles and the officers of the 
Executive Board of the Classroom De- 
partment honored her with a very 
delightful dinner at the Women’s 
Athletic Club. 

We appreciate your visit, Miss 
Smith, and wish for you all the nice 
things you so richly deserve. 


* * * 


DeGroot Goes East 


Doouey DeGROOT, director of phys 
ical education at San Jose Scate College and 
member of California Council of Education, 
has become associate professor of physical 
education and varsity football coach, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. He goes to his new 
place with a knowledge of the work which 
will ideally fit him for the position. His 
education, training and experience are such 
that he can adequately handle practically 
any physical education situation which may 
face him. 

After graduating from ‘high school at 
Redwood City, Mr. DeGroot entered Stan- 
ford where he was an outstanding athlete. 
He also had a taste of military activity 
which gave him a real idea of the need of 
discipline. He was captain of the Stanford 
football team and, because of his size and 
speed, was an exceptionally fine roving cen- 
ter. While a student at Stanford he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

He has had several public school posi- 
tions and was coach at Menlo Junior Col- 
lege before taking up his work at San Jose. 
He is the son of Edward B. DeGroot, who 
for a number of years had charge of phys- 
ical education activities in Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. We predict for 
Dudley a fine record in his work in the 
physical education field in New York State. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Roy L. Soules, Santa Barbara; President 


rr Industrial Educa- 
tion Association, an organization of 
13 years standing, serves approxi- 
mately 1200 teachers in the state, 
mostly in junior and senior high 
schools. 

The purposes of this association are 
about the same as those of any simi- 
lar organization that is, professional 
solidarity and professional growth 
among its members. 

This group has been strongly en- 
couraged in its professional work by 
J. C. Beswick, chief of the Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education, and 
has profited greatly from the leader- 
ship given by the Division of Voca- 
tional Teacher Training at University 
of California at Berkeley and Los An- 
geles. 

Much of the professional work of 
the association is done within the sec- 
tions, which are geographically the 
same as the six sections of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Every 
year there are many meetings held 
within the various sections, drawing 
the industrial arts and industrial vo- 
cational teachers together from those 
areas. However, the state association 
carries on some professional study as 
a state-wide organization. As a result, 
a handbook is now in process of prep- 
aration for industrial teachers, clarify- 
ing the philosophy and procedures in 
various branches of the work, as well 
as relationships with other phases of 
the education program. 

The outstanding feature of the state 
organization is its annual convention, 
where much effort is expended to 
make a real professional contribution 
to those who assemble from all parts 
of California. 

Last year the meeting was held at 
Hotel Oakland, while the session this 
year is scheduled on April 27, Santa 
Monica High School. Theme of the 
1940 convention is Exploring for 
Progress. Speakers at the general ses- 
sion and exhibits which will feature 
the day’s activity are all being planned 


to help carry out the idea of looking 
forward, as expressed by this theme. 


A main feature of the convention 
will be twin exhibits, expected to sur- 
pass all previous records for size, com- 
pleteness and value to those attend- 
ing. One complete gymnasium will be 
used to show the commercial mate- 
rials, machinery, tools, and equipment 
used in industrial work; another to 
feature school exhibits wherein will 
be brought together the newer mate- 
rials, newer projects, and newer teach- 
ing devices being employed in the 


field. 


While it tremendous 
amount of work to assemble these ex- 
hibits, in the past years men have 
found them so full of information and 
inspiration that they willingly travel 
long distances to gain the benefits. 


takes a 
























































striking illustrations in the books. 


soon. 










Daily-Life English 
Senior Series 


JOHNSON - McGREGOR - BESSEY - LYMAN 


A vigorous new program in high-school composition which makes 
better thinking the basis for better English. Practical and progressive, 
the series features the use of the social experiences in the student’s 
everyday life; integration of English with other subjects; balance be- 
tween communication, the enjoyment of literature, and creative expres- 
sion; the cumulative teaching of techniques; care for orderly growth; 
and adaptation to the learning capacity of each individual. Student 
activities and everyday interests are among the subjects of the many 


Book One, English Expression (Johnson-McGregor-Lyman), for the 
first year. Book Two, The English Workshop, (Johnson-Bessey-Lyman), 
for the second year. Third book, Working with Words and Ideas, ready 


45 Second St. San Francisco GINN AND 


29 


Officers of the association for 1940 


are: 
President: Roy L. Soules, Santa Barbara. 
Vice-President: Marion A. Grosse, Fresno. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lynn E. Stockwell, 


Teacher Training Division, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


* * * 


CTA Salary Stady 


Salary Chairman Invites Suggestions 


Gx Salary Committee will meet 
during the State Council of Education 
sessions at San Francisco, April 12, 13. 


Your committee would like to have sug- 
gestions as to what might be considered in 
this field of our association work. Members 
are urged to send brief statements to our 
headquarters at 155 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco. 


R. B. Huxtable, Chairman 


Home: 8835 
Angeles. 
Office: Burbank Junior High School, 
6460 North Figueroa Street, Los 

Angeles. 


Beaudine Avenue, Los 
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EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM 


Florence H. Sprenger, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles; Chairman, 
Public Relations Committee of the National Council 


How does one actually teach 
English by the new “experience” 
method? The general idea embodied 
in the Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish, published in 1935, has been 
widely accepted, but many teachers 
have been asking for concrete illustra- 
tions of the principles stated in the 


book. 


Three years ago National Council 
of Teachers of English appointed a 
committee to gather material on ex- 
perience-curriculum teaching. The 
committee’s report has been published 
for the National Council under the 
title, Conducting Experiences in Eng- 
lish. The book is made up of contri- 
butions from 274 successful teachers 
and administrators in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and teacher training schools 
throughout the country, with inter- 
pretive comment by the committee 
members. The result, as the preface 
states, is “a concrete account of the 
dynamic process of adjusting the Eng- 
lish curriculum to a changing school 
population, a changing society, and a 
changing philosophy of education.” 

Those who have been alarmed over 
curriculum changes may be relieved to 
read among the findings of the nation- 
wide survey, “All that was worth- 


while in the traditional curriculum has 
been absorbed in the new experience- 
centered curriculum.” Many will be 
glad to know that the classics are not 
being tossed out at the rapid rate 
which some have feared. But the 
treatment of the old favorites is dif- 
ferent, the editors admit. And con- 
temporary classics are often used with 
the older books for comparison be- 


_ cause of a similar theme. 


Angela M. Broening, assistant director of 
research, Baltimore Public Schools and head, 
English department, Forest Park High 
School, Baltimore, served as chairman of 
the editorial committee. Other members 
were: W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teach- 
ers College, who was chairman of the cur- 
riculum commission which prepared An 
Experience Curriculum in English; Ethel 
Mabie Falk, consultant in remedial reading, 
Extension Division, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Doris E. McEntyre, supervisor of 
language arts, literature, and dramatic arts, 
Oakland, California, Public Schools; Mar- 
garet Southwick, director of English, Gary, 
Indiana. 


California teachers who contributed to 
the report include H. C. Baker, Stanford 
University; Belle L. Dickson, Humboldt 
State College: Mrs. Snow Longley Housh, 
Los Angeles High School; E. Louise Noyes, 
Santa Barbara High School; and Mrs. Helen 
Rand Miller, Mills College. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE OUTLINES SUPPORT FOR SPECIAL 


Pins Education Committee of 
CTA Bay Section, under direction of 
Dr. F. M. Yockey, chairman, at a re- 
cent meeting outlined ways by which 
special day and evening schools are 
financed in California, by enrollment 
fees, federal subventions, and A.D.A. 
allotments. 

1. Enrollment Fees: The law permits, but 


does not require, school districts to charge 
up to $6 per person per semester. The 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


result is that there is no uniformity in this 
regard. Many places charge no fees for 
enrollment. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles are two examples. Berkeley charges 
$1.50 per semester, Oakland $2; Alameda 
charges $1 for non-residents. The enroll- 
ment fee should not be confused with the 
laboratory or supply fee which is charged 
in laboratory or shop classes to provide for 
supplies used by students. 


2. Federal Subventions: (a) Smith- 
Hughes classes which come under the head 
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of Trade Extension are all in the industrial 
field, and the enrollees must be engaged in 
the trade for which the class is given. In 
this classification the government pays 25% 
ot the teacher's salary. (b) In distributive 
occupations, known as George-Deen classes, 
the subvention of the Federal Government 
is 50% of the teacher's salary. (c) Home- 
making classes, such as cooking, dressmak- 
ing, home hygiene, etc., are supported from 
the Federal Treasury at the rate of 662; 
cents per hour. 


3. A.D.A.: Principal source of support 
is from A.D.A. which is appropriated on 
the same basis as the day school; namely, 
$90 for each unit. 


In computing A.D.A. for special day and 
evening schools, teachers report the num- 
ber of clock-hours each student attends 
class. The total hours of attendance are 
divided by four to get the days. The to- 
tal days attendance in each school is divided 
by the number of days the day school is in 
session to determine the units of A.D.A. 
The A.D.A. is apportioned essentially on 
the same basis as the day school. 


The regular evening high school is a four- 
year institution and receives $800 for each 
year of high school maintained, or $3200 
for four years. To prove that a school has 
a 12th grade or a 4th year, it must have 
at least one graduate each year. 


In addition, each school receives as an 
equalization fund, $80 per unit for the first 
ten units of A.D.A.; $60 for the second 
ten: and $40 for the third ten units of 
A.D.A. All units above 30 receive the 
regular apportionment. Th: purpose of the 
equalization fund is to enable smaller dis- 
tricts to provide more adequate administra- 
tion and supervision. 


In most districts the adult program pays 
for itself without a local tax levy, especially 
where the students pay an enrollment fee. 
In districts where it is necessary to make a 
tax levy on local property, the tax is sel- 
dom above one cent on $100 valuation. 
In addition to the Chairman Dr. Yockey, the 
members of this active committee are Harold 
G. Bellus of Berkeley, Susie A. Corpstein of 
San Francisco, Calla Monlux of Oakland, H. T. 


Stewart of San Jose, and Charles F, Walsh of 
San Francisco. 


How’s Your Hawaiian?, a book of 106 
pages with bright paper cover by George 
T. Armitage, executive secretary, Hawaii 
Tourist Bureau, is printed by the Advertiser 
Publishing Company, Honolulu. First print: 
ing was quickly exhausted and it is now in 
its second large printing. It comprises a 
packet of delightful short essays upon the 
Hawaiian language, ways, and customs. 
Mr. Armitage is not only known through 
out the Islands but also, because of his 
advertising work, throughout the Western 
States. 
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RADIO AT SCHOOL 


RADIO — A MODERN TEACHING DEVICE 


Jack Warshauer, Teacher, Sanger Union High School, Fresno County; Producer 
Students Platform Series, KARM, Fresno 


Some of the More Important 
Advantages of Radio as a Teaching Device 


1. Expert information and opinion are available in every classroom, regard- 
less of the capabilities of the teacher in the particular subjects discussed. 


2. The teacher has more time to study the individuals in the class and to 
make provision for individual differences. 


3. Classroom instruction is more frequently continued in the leisure-time 
of many students. They develop bases for more adequate discrimination of 


what they hear on the radio. 


4. History in the making is introduced. A living contact with the outside 


world is maintained. 


5. Distinguished and gifted personalities are brought into the classroom. 


6. The world’s great music is made a part of the regular course-of-study. 


7. Good speech and habits of good speech are emphasized. 


a savtidie in general have been 
loathe to make use of the radio as an 
effective teaching device. 


The present problem is to de- 
termine just what can be done by 
interested progressive teachers who 
want to make fuller use of the facil- 
ities as they exist now. 

Viewing radio education as a 
teacher-problem there are, as I see it, 
five stages of development: 

1. Determination of the phase or 
unit-of-study to be supplemented by 
radio programs. 

2. Establishment of the time of 
presentation. 

3. Proper class-preparation for the 
program. 

4. Proper presentment of the pro- 
gram. 

5. Class discussion of the program 
content and mechanics. 

All of these are important. Failure 
on the part of the teacher to ade- 
quately provide for each will lessen 
the value of the radio presentation. 

Proper class-preparation is perhaps 
the most important phase of the gen- 
eral preparation which a teacher must 
make if maximum results are to be 
achieved. To do this consistently and 
successfully requires practice and a 
certain amount of salesmanship. 
Students are apt to regard radio 


presentations, at least until they be- 
come accustomed to their use, in one 
of two ways. They may be pleasantly 
relieved to learn that radio presenta- 
tions are entering the classroom. Most 
of the radio programs they hear are 
of the humorous variety and they are 
inclined to be conditioned to a view 
that all radio programs are either 
musical, humorous, or not worth 
listening to. 


There is another possible adverse 
reaction. This comes from the stu- 
dents who have never been wholly 
oriented into school life. They are 
suspicious of anything the teacher 
proposes that is novel in any manner. 

The correct use of the radio by 
teachers can do much to overcome 
both of these attitudes. I have an 
idea that the radio would prove 
worth-while as an aid to orientation 
alone if given a fair trial. 

It is apparent that this is not a 
simple problem. Only superior teach- 
ers will achieve success until the prac- 
tice has been firmly established and 
certain patterns of procedure have 
been determined. 

Novelty is perhaps the best ap- 
proach for the teacher to employ in 
gaining the interest and cooperation 
of the class. Certainly, to explain 
logically to a class all the advantages 
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of radio education would not do much 
toward capturing the interest of the 


group. 

Once the class has become accus- 
tomed to the use of radio programs, 
the teacher can concentrate upon fur- 
nishing the class with an understand- 
able background for whatever particu- 
lar program is scheduled. A speech 
by Prime Minister Chamberlain, for 
example, would require that the 
teacher attempt to acquaint every 
pupil with the facts leading up to that 
particular speech. 


Opinions should be avoided and 
facts emphasized as far as is possible. 
After the program is over and class 
discussion is in order, the teacher 
should encourage statements of opin- 
ion by the students, but should act 
as a one-man 
himself. 

During the introduction of radio 
programs it might be well for the 
teacher to invite student opinion re- 
lating to ways of improving the class 
preparation. Once again, it is appar- 
ent that superior teachers are needed 
for this sort of work. 

A major problem that faces a 
teacher contemplating the use of the 
radio as a teaching device is that of 
finding out in advance what is to be 
broadcast that might prove helpful in 
school activities. It is obvious that 
indiscriminate selection of programs 
in all probability would do more 
harm than good. The students and 
the teacher must know in advance 
what they are listening to and why 
they are listening. I have taken cer- 
tain exceptions to this rule, however, 
as subsequent discussion will indicate. 

It is a practical impossibility for 
any one teacher to study all available 
programs, rate them upon their edu- 
cational merit, and then schedule them 
for future use. Teachers must learn 
to use all possible sources of informa- 
tion and exercise proper judicious 
selection of programs from the mass 
of information. 

It may prove advantageous for a 
group of teachers to work together in 
the organization of a radio schedule 
which would be sufficient for all their 
needs. Each teacher could then select 
the programs that were suitable for 


steering committee 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1940 


The eleventh Summer Session of the Pasadena 
Playhouse offers six weeks’ intensive training in 
dramatic arts. Six units of University of California 
at Los Angeles credit. Special courses in the art 
of acting, play production and play direction ... 
as well as playwriting, cinema and radio tech- 
nique, make-up, stage-craft, theatre research, 
stage lighting, management, psycho-dynamics, 
eurhythmics, stage dances. 


For admission two years of college work are 
required. While courses will appeal to anyone 
interested in the theatre, they have particular 
value to teachers, directors and staff representa- 
tives of Little Theatres. A fresh viewpoint on pro- 
fessional problems and new inspiration for the 
work of the year ahead. 


Sixth Annual Midsummer Drama Festival runs 
concurrently with Summer Session. 


Write General Manager for complete details. 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


34 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 


the particular situation he had. In 
general there are three kinds of radio 
programs available for school use: 

1. School programs: Those designed for 
the classroom specifically. 

2. Non-school programs: Those designed 
for a general daytime adult audience, but 
which contain sufficient classroom material 
to make them worthy of consideration. 

3. Out-of-school programs: Those broad- 
cast before or after school hours, but con- 
taining some material of educational value. 
These programs are usually intended for 
adult audiences, but can very often be used 
as supplementary outside work with excel- 
lent results. 
grams from an educational viewpoint belong 


In fact, some of the best pro- 


in this class. 

Because both of these kinds of pro- 
grams are usually intended for adult 
consumption, their content, mode of 
speech, and psychological appeals are 
often not appropriate for efficient sec- 
ondary school comprehension. In spite 
of the obvious handicaps, it is my 
belief that a great deal of really im- 
portant instruction can be induced 
through the use of these programs. 

In one respect non-school programs 
are superior to school programs as 





they represent real life situations and 
are not fabricated merely for school 
consumption. If you are one who 
believes that the process of education 
is a life situation itself and not merely 
preparation for living, then you will 
probably favor the introduction of 
non-school and _ out-of-school pro- 
grams, as the vital factor of discrimi- 
nation must be exercised by both 
pupils and teachers. Frankly, I favor 
this sort of approach, at least until 
radio education is so organized that it 
is a national agency with well defined 
aims and procedures. 


Develop Discrimination 


There is perhaps too much class- 
room teaching and not enough effort 
made to develop discriminatory reac- 
tions in students. The usual class- 
room procedure serves in most in- 
stances to deaden the discriminatory 
facilities rather than to whet them. 
Life is not a gigantic classroom, wish- 
ful thinking to the contrary. Life is 
a complex system of existence, the 
explanation of which is based purely 
upon human faith, and not upon rea- 
son. What then are students to be- 
lieve when they leave the relatively 
secluded confines of the classroom, 
and no longer have someone to guide 
and direct their discriminations and 
beliefs? 

Unless they have had some oppor- 
tunity to make free unhampered de- 
cisions which can be analyzed and 
commented upon by a competent 
teacher, they are likely to become like 
the abulic man who stood all day in 
front of a mirror trying vainly to de- 
cide which of two ties to wear. It is 
important that some sort of a decision 
be made, regardless of its nature. 

The value of the radio as a device 
which can materially aid in this learn- 
ing process, cannot be over-estimated 
if it is used in an intelligent manner 
by trained teachers. Radio brings 
this outside world, this stream of 
activity that lies outside the domain 
of the typical classroom, into the very 
confines of that room. It is a power- 
ful stimulant and unless administered 
carefully, may succeed in doing more 
harm than good. Life may be re- 
garded as a series of stimuli which 
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must be reacted to in some manner if 
the individual is to survive. 

Why not, then treat the school as 
a laboratory where students receive 
“shots” which build up their im- 
munity to the unfavorable stimuli 
they may receive when they have left 
school and traveled to the distant 
country of “24 hours of unprotected 
living.” 

Each time that a student learns to 
make an intelligent discriminatory re- 
action, he has succeeded in taking 
another “shot” and he is that much 
more able to continue to make intelli- 
gent discriminatory reactions after he 
has left school. 

Radio can do this for the students: 
it can furnish the medium through 
which specimens of non-school life 
are brought into the laboratory of the 
school room. There students can 
make their reactions and discrimina- 
tions and their errors without reaping 
the full result of faulty decisions: 
With proper guidance I believe that 
the ability to make intelligent de- 
cisions, decisions which produce good 
for the individual and for society in 
general, can be developed in the 
classroom. 


I believe that radio is an all-im por- 
tant factor in this development and 
I urge all teachers and prospective 
teachers to investigate the possibil- 
ities. 


San Francisco State College has issued 
an attractive mimeographed brochure in 
color concerning its spring semester; 2,348 
students attended last semester, of whom 
880 were men. Founded 1899, this col- 
lege has been a leader in education for 40 
years and has had almost 300% increase in 
enrollment in the last 9 years. Of its 1938 
and 1939 credential graduates, 100% now 
have positions. The college will move soon 
to its new 57-acre campus near Lake Mer- 
ced in suburban San Francisco. Dr. Alex- 
ander C. Roberts is president. 


* * * 


Primary Reading Test, Grade One — 
Form A, by Albert G. Reilley, published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, an 8-page 
illustrated form, has been devised to deter- 
mine the degree to which pupils in Grade 
One have developed the ability to make 
adequate meaning for what they read. It 
may be used either at the end of the first 
grade or at the beginning of the second. 
















You who are educators have the opportunity to enrich your 
store of knowledge and gain unusual inspiration from con- 
ferences and special events at the University of California 
Summer Sessions, at Berkeley and Los Angeles. You can 


choose from hundreds of courses in diversified fields, with 
















Wheeler Hall and 
Campani 
Berkeley Campus 


special emphasis on current trends. Some of the outstanding 


features are: 





Demonstration.Elementary Schools to demonstrate Courses in The Dance, including historical aspects, 
desirable teaching procedures and an integrative festivals, program production; folk, modern and 
curriculum in a “child centered” school of the 


ie social dancing. 
activity type. 














Recreation Schools for Children where sports, Courses in Visual Education giving opportunity to 
athletic games, and handicrafts are taught. observe demonstrations of educational films and 


other materials. 


Secondary Schools to be used for teacher-training 
and demonstration purposes. Courses in speech, and in remedial reading. 





Workshops in Secondary School Curriculum. Work in Dramatics. On the Los Angeles campus 


there will be a cooperative arrangement with the 


Conference for School Executives. Pasadena Community Playhouse. 









Conference for Elementary School Supervisors. Pan-Americanism: A series of courses, conferences, 


j —— and public lectures, dealing with Latin American 
Strong offerings in school administration. problems. 












Available to summer session students are special lectures, 
forums, concerts, drama, and athletic events—many without 


cost to students. 





For Announcement of Courses, address: DEAN OF THE 
SuMMER SEssION, University of California, Berkeley; or 
DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION, University of California at 


Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California. Royce Hall— 
Los Angeles Campus 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions : July 1 to August 9 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 










JUNIOR COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA LEADS THE NATION 


Dr. Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D.C. 


DD ALIFORNIA leads the nation 
both in number of junior colleges and 
in enrollment in those institutions, ac- 
cording to the Junior College Direc- 
tory for 1940, published by American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 
California has 64 junior colleges, 





HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe: 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


Jue Tati 17toJuly 19 


July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF @@@ 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Sunment Quarter (Dept. C) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
CO summer Quarter Catalog 

(including Graduate School) 
0 Summer Recreation Bulletin 
() Field Courses in Geology and Biology 





enrolling 73,669 students. Texas comes 
second in number of institutions, with 
40; and Iowa third, with 36. In en- 
rollment, Illinois is second, with 14,- 
711; and Texas third, with 12,804. 


Enrollment in junior colleges in the 
United States has doubled in the last 
7 years, and has increased from 155,- 
588 to 196,510 in the last year. This 
years 41,122 which is 
26.4%, is the largest annual increase 
ever reported. There are now 575 
junior colleges in the country, as com- 
pared with 556 reported a year ago. 


increase, 


The largest of these schools are in 
California. Of 33 in the country en- 
rolling more than 1,000 students, Cali- 
fornia has 20. These 33 largest 
schools, of which all but four are pub- 
licly controlled, are the following: 


San Bernardino Valley...................... 8,317* 
Los Angeles City .. 6,687 
RS Nit aac Be 8 a ae 6,181* 
Ee 
I ices eens 4,635* 
Wright Junior College, Illinois...... 3,778 
SO INU  scichrscceckcccacicqasacsasbebsiogineecie 3,385* 
I ati enn snandcasseinptes cag ste ae 3,342* 
WIN bhatt co es 2,946* 
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Ne SII greccocenceee coe pecertecccceace 2,503 
San Mateo 5 
Salimas Evening ........................0.--... 2,090 
North Texas Junior Ag. College... 1,894 
Modesto Evening ............................ - 1,888 
Compton . 1,627 





Herzl Junior Gan ‘inois.... ae 1,625 


II cactbibiicnidblicsinetisctiitebestns 1,617 
Jr. College of Kansas City, Mo..... 1,600 
Sah DOG sesccaeearie Reliab nsttia ne 1,580 


John Tarleton Ag. College, Texas 1,511 
YMCA Dayton College, O. (Priv.) 1,509 


MY Fore cchesenccicseretatigdexascetacsbacnenenipeocs 1,503 
Stephens College, Mo. (Private).... 1,455 
I Sa saivcsnisiesesseetetetcaibaetainiindeatis 1,418 
STO wncecceessinbecesessenvintittean 1,325 


Southern Branch, Univ. of Idaho.. 1,200 
North Park College, Ill. (Private) 1,169 
Austin Evening Jr, College, IIl..... 1,139 
pS ee 1,108 
Burdett College, Mass. (Private).. 1,073 
Morton Junior College, Illinois...... 1,034 
TN Sroccvscecnacpesescnctnrctonsalenaantentcarsiel 1,015 


In the case of eight institutions, whose 
enrollments are starred above, the large en- 
rollments given are materially affected by 
“special students” largely on account of the 
extensive adult education programs carried 
on by these institutions. The enrollment of 
special students in these eight institutions, 
all in California, was as follows: 


San Bernardino 
Chaffey 
Sacramento 
Pasadena 
Long Beach 
Modesto  ............. 
Fullerton 

San Mateo 







A junior college, it is explained, i 
one which does work of college or univer: 
sity grade for two years beyond high school; 
27 institutions include also the last two 
years of high school. 
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shops. Garden campus at 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


(STATE-ACCREDITED) 


34th Summer Session June 24 to August 2 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN UNDER EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


Internationally Known Viennese Authority 


Modern and ancient painting technics, Painting Composition with 
Rupert Davidson Turnbull. Professional and teacher training courses 
and Hobby Craft Courses in all art media in newly equipped work- 


BROADWAY AND COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Half Hour from the 1940 Golden Gate Exposition 
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Take Your Choice of These 


1940 OREGON SUMMER SESSIONS 


TUDY this summer in Oregon, the air-conditioned state; 
S average July temperatures in Oregon are between 65 and 70 
degrees. Attend a summer session between the mountains and the sea. 
The lakes, forests and streams in the Cascade Mountains, and the 
beaches on Oregon’s famous scenic coast, make school in Oregon like 
school in vacationland. All campuses are close to varied recreation areas, 
and within week-end reach are such well-known spots as Crater Lake, 
the Wallowa Mountains (“Switzerland of America”), the Oregon 
Caves, Bonneville Dam, Timberline Lodge, and the state’s two unsur- 
passed highways — U. S. 30 along the Columbia River Gorge and 
U. S. 101 along the Oregon Coast. 


OREGON STATE 
COLLEGE 


Corvallis, June 24 


Major fields: Bacteriology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Entomol- 
ogy, Geology, Mathematics, 
Physics, Zoology, Education, 
Home Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Secretarial Science. Also 
work in Art, Business Admin- 
istration, English, Music, Phys- 
ical Education, Speech, and 
Social Sciences. Second session 
beginning August 2. 


COLLEGES OF 


EDUCATION 


Monmouth — Ashland 
La Grande 


June 10 


The three Colleges of Edu- 
cation each offer two sessions, 
beginning June 10 and July 22, 
centering on the elementary 
school field. Courses in Art, 
Education, English, Geography, 
Health Education, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical 
Education, Psychology, Science 
and Sociology. 


PORTLAND 
SUMMER SESSION 


Portland, June 17 


The session of all the insti- 
tutions, drawing its courses 
from the curricula of the Uni- 
versity, the College, and the 
Colleges of Education. Port- 
land credit is residence credit 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OREGON 


Eugene, June 17 


Major fields: Art, Business 
Administration, Drama, Educa- 
tion, English, Languages, Jour- 
nalism, Law, Library, Music, 
History, Psychology, Political 
Science, Sociology, Economics, 
Physical Education, Geography, 
Anthropology, Philosophy, 
Public Speaking. Also work in 
Sciences. Four-week post ses- 
sion beginning July 29. 


INSTITUTE OF 
MARINE BIOLOGY 


Coos Bay, June 17 


Full six-week session of the 
College and the University de- 
voted to specialized work in 
marine botany and zoology at 
the Marine Biology Camp on 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 


in any institution. Only one Undergraduate and graduate 
session—students may continue work and_ independent 
in post sessions at Eugene or 
Corvallis. 


re- 
search; lectures, field trips and 
laboratory. 


Distinguished visiting professors, from colleges and universities 
in all parts of the country, from Canada, and from Europe, will 
supplement the resident teaching staff. Over 1000 courses will be 
given in all branches of learning, at both the undergraduate and the 
graduate levels. Costs are low: board and room range from $6 to $9 
per week; registration fee, for residents and non-residents alike, is 
$25 at Eugene, Corvallis, Portland, and Coos Bay, and less at the 
Colleges of Education. Entertainment features planned include 
forums, lectures, concerts, plays, dances, together with recreational and 


sports programs. 


For complete summer catalogs on 1940 Oregon Summer Sessions, address Director of Summer 
Sessions, Oregon State System of Higher Education, 814 Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 








YOUTH PROBLEMS 


YOUTH PROBLEMS COMMITTEE TO BE CLEARING HOUSE 


cutis Problems Committee of 
CTA Bay Section serves as a clearing: 
house, gives opportunity for exchange 
of information as to youth problems 
and as to solutions that are being tried 
successfully. 

Edith E. Pence, director of curriculum, 
San Francisco Public Schools, and chairman 


of the committee, reports that new projects 
were discussed at the recent meeting deal- 


ing particularly with efforts to meet prob- 
lems relating to leisure time-activities. Youth 
Centers, sponsored either by public officials 
or by service clubs, were discussed. Such 
Centers provide a club-house, wide variety 
of recreation facilities, library, opportunity 
to engage in hobbies, and supervised social 
events. 


A report was given on the occupational 


survey planned in San Francisco, to get in- 
formation basic for the developments in 


MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


629 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


STATA TLL a 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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vocational training, vocational guidance and 
occupational placement of youth. 

The committee consists of Edith E, Pence, 
chairman; Mrs. Margaret L, Annear, Modesto; 
Bernice Annerich, San Jose; Freda A. Dahl- 
mann, Petaluma; Clarence J. Fry, San Fran- 
cisco; Anna M. Hennessy, San Francisco; Ar- 
thus F. Isensee, Livermore; S. W. McConnell, 
Newman; Anna McLaughlin, Richmond; Clara 
Mierswa, Oakland; Sydney M. Millberry, Lake- 
port; Helen M. Nielsen, San Jose; Mrs, Ella 
Olivieri, Jamestown; Oscar H. Olson, Menlo 
Park; Cecilia O’Neil, San Jose; Bruce H. 
Painter, San Francisco; Docia Patchett, Santa 
Rosa; Carl J. Penn, Middletown; Paul A. Sil- 
vey, San Francisco; and Genevieve Zingheim, 
Petaluma. 


Eeonomie Geography 


Economic Geography, Industries and 
Resources of the Commercial World, by 
Colby and Foster of Chicago, published by 
Ginn and Company, a praiseworthy new 
text-book, presents a broad, sweeping pic- 
ture of the most important resources and 
industries of the world and the trade which 
they bring to their respective localities. 
Price $1.92. 

An atlas section contains nine excellent 
double-page volored maps, made especially 
for this book. An accompanying workbook 
of directed studies is in preparation. 


* * & 


Arts and Crafts Summer 


Burret Davidson Turnbull, authority 
of ancient and modern technic and design 
in painting and drawing and Emmy Zwey- 
bruck, internationally-known Viennese de- 
signer of paper and textile products, will 
teach advanced courses in 1940 Summer 
Session of California College of Arts and 
Crafts in Oakland, according to F. H. 
Meyer, President of the College. 

Mr. Turnbull is co-author, with Vaclav 
Vytlacil, of a manual on tempera painting 
published by Oxford Press and for years 
has conducted classes in painting, drawing, 
composition, abstract desigh and technics at 
Cooper Union in New York. His course in 
painting and modern: composition will de- 
velop modern applications of the basic prin- 
ciples of drawing and painting in a practical 
way. 

Professor Emmy Zweybruck was so suc’ 
cessful in her work at the College last sum- 
mer that many requests have come from 
former students for advanced work with 
her. This season she will teach both ad- 
vanced and elementary classes in design as 
applied to the textile and paper industries. 

Members of the regular faculty who will 
teach during the 1940 Summer Session are: 
Alexander Nepote, Hamilton Wolf, Louis 
Miljarak, Carlton Ball, Ethel M. Abeel, Al- 
bert Atwell, Xavier Martinez, Lulu Hawkins 
Braghetta. Courses planned will cover al- 
most every phase of the arts and crafts. 
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AFTER THE PROJECT? 


Joseph R. Klein, Orientation Department, San Bernardino Senior High School 


I, the activity-program students 
and teachers alike soon forget the 
project once it has been completed. 
Usually the maps, books, or buildings 
are left in some unused spot to gather 
dust for a few years, and then they 
are discarded. 


This has not been the history of 
one of the projects completed at the 
San Bernardino High School. Over 
two years ago a trigonometry class, 
under direction of Webster Hall, built 
an exact scale-model of the high 
school plant. 


During its construction the students 
had many opportunities to put into 
practice the training they received in 
the classroom. At the end of the year, 





Our miniature scale-model on display 





Publie Health Meeting 


Awerican Public Health Association, 
October 8-11, will be held in Detroit, with 
Book-Cadillac Hotel as headquarters. 


Michigan Public Health Association, 
American School Health Association, Inter- 
national Society of Medical Health Officers, 
Association of Women in Public Health, 
and other allied and related organizations 
will meet in conjunction with the Associa- 
tion. 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Public Health Association is the largest and 
most important health convention held on 
this continent. It will. bring 3500 health 
officials to Detroit for a series of scientific 
meetings covering all phases of health pro- 
tection and promotion. 


Dr. Reginald M. Atwater is executive sec- 
tetary of American Public Health Associa- 


tion; offices at 50 West 50th Street, New 


York City. 


being of no further use to the class, 
the completed model was given to the 
Orientation Department. 

The miniature school was placed on 
display in the center of the orientation 
office. From the very first it proved 
of value. New students were quickly 
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criented to their physical surround- 
ings by the counselors with the aid of 
the model. Important rooms, offices, 
and buildings were located and identi- 
fied with a minimum of effort. In 
fact, the miniature school has been in 
daily use since it was placed in the 
orientation office. 

The history of this project should 
not be unusual. There are many other 
projects, now gathering dust, which 
should be serving their schools. 


MAKE SUMMER STUDY A PLEASURE 


Blend work and play into a delightful vacation. 


Why not work, play and enjoy a foreign land under ideal 


scenic, climatic and historic surroundings? 


The Universidad Obrera of Mexico City offers a wide range 


of courses with affiliated credits or special certificate. 


Hours of study arranged to allow ample time for sightseeing, 
social activities and sports. Specially conducted class group 
tours to interesting places in idyllic Old Mexico. 


Write for free booklet just off the press. 


UNIVERSIDAD OBRERA 


26 Rosales Street 


lgai- 


Mexieo City, Mexico 


IVERSITY OF 


SUMMER SESSION 


A Unique Program 


- 
Cultural 


ond Recreational 


in a Unique 
Center 








SEASHORE LIFE 


By HARRINGTON WELLS 


Associate Professor of Biology and 
Director, School of Natural Science, 
Santa Barbara State College 


(Summer session: August 12-23, 1940) 


Price, $1.25 





CONTENT: The nine units in this 
book tell in simple, vivid style, the 
stories of: 

Seashells and Their Owners 

Strange Mollusks 

Starfishes and Their Relatives 

Crusty Animals 

Sea-Flowers, Rafts, and Jellyfishes 

Worms, Corals, and Sponges 

Shore Birds 

Tidepool Fishes and Other 
Chordates 

Seaweeds 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 200 excellent il- 
lustrations including _ illustrated 
classification charts at the end of 


each unit. 


READING LEVEL: for intermediate 
grades. Style, though simple, is 
not childish. Junior high school 
teachers will find that this book 
meets the need of their slow groups. 


Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco California 





Teaching Science 


cinta Company has 
brought out a very fine 3-book series 
for grades 7, 8 and 9, Science in our 
Modern World, by Watkins and 
Perry. 


Ralph K. Watkins is professor of educa- 
University of Missouri. Winifred 
Perry is teacher of general science, Roose- 
velt Junior High School, San Diego. 


In the Watkins-Perry series the subject- 
matter is treated in a progressive fashion 
and planned so as to provide a sound orien’ 
tation in the natural sciences. Basic prin- 
ciples are covered in a simple, thorough, in- 
teresting manner. 

The question-answer method of approach 
to each unit makes for clearness, objective 
analysis, and furnishes an opportunity for 
valuable self-study aids. The functional and 
social significance in daily living is well 
treated and correlated. 

The investigation, planning, and rich 
background and ability of the authors have 
resulted in the publication of an excep- 
tionally fine set of texts. 

Prices — Book 1, Understanding Science, 
$1.28; Book 2, Science for Daily Use, 
$1.48; Book 3, Science for Human Control, 
$1.68. 


Also of special value in the teach- 


tion, 


ing of Science is the new Macmillan 
book, Modern Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Science, by Heiss, 
Obourn, and Hoffman. 


This thoroughly up-to-date guide book 
of 351 pages is invaluable for the progres- 
sive, alert teacher of science. Not only do 
the authors treat the basic philosophy and 
psychology of science teaching, but they 
deal in detail with major goals of instruc- 
tion, the many methods and techniques in 
eficient and well-accepted procedures, and 
ways to measure the results of teaching. 
Visual aids are discussed and references for 
supplementary materials are given. 

This book is a practical asset to the 
library of anyone connected with teaching 
the sciences. Price, $2.50. 

John H. Beers is Pacific Coast manager 
for Macmillan, with offices at 350 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 


* * 


Women’s Athleties 


Nationat Section on Women's Ath- 
letics, a department of NEA, is holding 
three sports conferences this spring in Cali- 
fornia. 

A Tennis-Badminton Conference will be 
held on April 6, at Mills College. The pur- 
pose of the conference is to demonstrate 
current trends and methods to all women 
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“Gel-Sten Films are Better” 


\DUPLICATORS / 


NEW ACTIVITY UNITS 

Printed in Hectograph Ink 

Just off the press are these: 
Kindergarten Fun 
| Can Do It 
Bordering the School Year. 
Child Life in Holland 
Our American Birds .... Grades 4-8 
Adventures in Boatlan ....Grade 3-4 

Watch for further New Units. 


Kindergarten 
Pre-Primer 

Borders 
Grade 2 





Complete Catalog upon Request 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO. 


1111 W. Pico Bivd. Los Angeles 


interested in tennis and badminton. Guy 
Reed, Canadian and Southern California 
badminton professional, will be in charge of 
stroke analysis and group methods. 


An Archery Conference is to be held at 
University of California on April 27. The 
tentative program for the conference in- 
cludes plans for actual coaching; novelty 
events; discussions of methods of shooting 
and tournament procedure; analysis of 
shooting techniques, teaching methods and 
visual aids. In addition, plans for an ex- 
hibit which will include types of tackle, 
score cards, as well as a fairly complete col- 
lection of books on archery, are well under 
way. F 

A Water Sports Conference will be hel 
at Mills College on May 4. It is open to all 
women interested in teaching or promoting 
swimming, diving and water safety. The 
program will include several discussion 
groups, demonstration of the teaching of 
spring-board diving by Ernst Brandsten, 
former Olympic diving coach, and demon- 
stration of water composition (group swim: 


ming) by Mills College Swimming Club. 


The committee hopes that everyone in | 


terested will plan to attend. Registration fee 
of 50 cents for each conference; luncheons, 
50 cents. Reserve these dates with a 
“MUST” on your calendar. 

For move detailed information write to 
Eleonore Ginno, NSWA State Representa: 
tive, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo; 
or to the following committee chairmen: 
Archery — Mrs. Margaret C. Barr, Stanford 
University; Tennis-Badminton — Mrs. Mar 
garet Newport, Mills College; Water Sports 
— Lois Carrell, Mills College. 















Especially Helpful to California 
Teachers 


Revised 1940 Edition 
THE TEACHING OF 
NATURE STUDY 


AND THE 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
B 
Harrington Wells 


Santa Barsara State COLiece 
Cloth - 340 Pages - 40 Illustrations 
Indexed - $4.00 

THE CHRISTOPHER 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston - MassacHuUsETTs 
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Old Mission Trails 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Maintained by the San Francisco Art Association 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Summer Session June 24 to Aug. 3 


Fine Arts, Applied Arts, Commercial Art. Feature Course in Stage Craft and 

Design by Waldemar Johansen, M.A., of Stanford University. Application of 

Theatre Design Methods to Industrial Design and other Decorative Arts: Water 

Color Painting, Lithography, Screen Printing Craft, Professional Study and 
Teacher Training. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST — ORDway 2640 
Chestnut and Jones Streets - - - - - = 


Roy W. Cloud 


Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho, 
have produced one of the finest books sent 
from their presses. According to their own 
description it is not just another book about 
California missions, but is what might be 
called a tour de luxe of the architectural 
treasures which still remain along the trail 
of the padres. 


Maude Robson Gunthrop has with her 
: pen, her pencils and her pastels produced a 
uy & book which will be a joy to everyone who 


San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California 


loves the old missions of California. There 


Accredited by the State Board of Education 





nia 
of are 35 sketches, some in pencil, others in 
colors, of interesting places about the mis- : : 
at sions or of the missions themselves. Demons of Disunity . a panel discussion on The Four Demons 
, ; es ; ‘ of Disunity. 
he fy The descriptive matter is delightfully y 
: : 


told. Every lover of California will delight 
in the possession of this book. It should be 






For justice, amity, understanding and 





Secretary of the Fellowship is Dr. L. P. 


Farris, principal, Oakland High School. 


ing i in the art departments of our secondary cooperation among Catholics, Jews and = 
j : Protestants, the East Bay Religious Fellow- . 

of schools. Price $5. ‘ : At request of a reader of Sierra Educa- 

ind ( ship, local chagaee of Sie anenant <eanee tional News we bring to the attention of 

ex’ » Ls ence of Christians and Jems, sponsored 2 California teachers a praiseworthy article 

Brotherhood Week broadcast, February 21, : 

cle, 1940. Dr. E. W. Jacob Pina Geaeieteis by James A. Worsham, The Ism America 

ole Youth in the Toils, a noteworthy series isin ~ aul a aed - Wants, in the Nation’s Business, October 

der of 15-minute radio programs by American > 8PP ee 1939, a monthly magazine published by 
Law Institute, 330 West 42nd Street, New James Hensley, principal, McClymonds Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 

eld York City, occurs Mondays through May High School, Oakland; Geraldine West, Washington, D. C.; Raymond C. Willough- 

all [3 27, 10:15 pm Pacific Standard Time, over teacher of English and Dramatics there; by is managing editor. Mr. Worsham ad- 

ing | NBC Blue Network. and four students of that school engaged in vocates Americanism. 

The | 

ion Fi . 

of 

“| | Santa Barbara School of Natural Science 

on [7 

Seventh Aunual Session, August 12-23, 1940 

ine | ? : 

fee |] Two Semester Units of College Credit 

ns, ° qe + ° ° 

‘| Faculty of Fourteen Specialists in Natural Science Education 

to i Western Birds, Western Trees, Weather and Climate, Health Conservation, Natural 

ite Science Methods, Visual Education, Nature Photography, Rocks, Gems and Minerals, 

eo; Plant and Animal Geography, Desert Life, Seashore Life, School and Home 

ae Gardens, Popular Astronomy. 

4 Field Observations, Demonstrations, and Discussions for Students, Teachers, Parents, and Organization 

ar . 











Leaders. Investigations will center about the Natural History Museum and Botanic Garden, the 
Foothills of the Santa Ynez Mountains, Los Padres National Forest, Laguna Blanca Bird 
Refuge, and the Tidepools along the Ocean Shore. CONSERVATION OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES is the Integrating Theme with which all 
courses are correlated. The Garden Tours, visiting beautiful 
estates of Santa Barbara and Montecito, are famous 


throughout the Western States. 


HARRINGTON WELLS, Director 


Santa Barbara, California 


@ the Fastest-Growing School of Its Type in America @ 


For Time Schedule, Description of Courses, and other Detailed Information, write— 


SCHOOL OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE 














Sehool Libraries 


cee, Library Association of 
California, Northern Section, recently 
met at Salinas Union High School for 
an open council meeting. Theme was 
Guidance and the Library which was 
enthusiastically received by a large 
group attending. 

After greetings by Dr. R. E. Case, super- 
intendent of schools, and Albert M. Davis, 
principal of the high school, the president, 
Jessie Boyd, turned over the meeting to 
Eugenia McCabe, chairman of the sym- 





posium, who presented the speaker of the 
morning. 

Nelson Sewell, vice-principal of the high 
school and president of Northern California 
Guidance Association, gave an excellent 
summary of the phases and trends in 
Guidance. 

Next speaker introduced was Ida Olin, 
Oakland Guidance Department, who cited 
interesting cases studied in her work with 
children. 

Bess Landfear, librarian, Presidio Junior 
High School, San Francisco, stressed the use 
of materials by the children, and the ease 
and necessary informality with which librar- 
ians can make the materials available. 





—— no more than 


you can pay with ease. 


Pay no more for the ac- 
commodation than you 
need to. By dealing direct 
with this bank you will get 
lowest prevailing automo- 
bile loan rates. Call at 
this bank’s office near 
your home or school — or 
ask your insurance man 
for details. 


Sound loan counsel on automobile and other loans is 
available to you at our nearest office, whether or not you 
are a customer of this bank. 
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The last speaker of the morning, An- 
astasia Doyle, director of residence, Stan- 
ford University, spoke of the effect of 
guidance on the whole personality. 


Following a delightful luncheon at Hotel 
Jeffery, Miss Boyd introduced Helen T, Fay, 
who is part-owner of John Mistletoe Bookshop, 
in Albany, N. Y., and connected with Holiday 
House and Story Parade, who was a guest at 
the meeting. 


Two violin solos, beautifully rendered by 
Margie Devere, one of the high school students, 
accompanied by Mr. McKillop, Head of the high 
school music department, were most cordially 
received. 


A feature of unusual interest and delight was 
the report given by the history and records 
committee, planned by the Chairman, Joyce 
Backus. Each past president reported outstand- 
ing events of her administration, as the history 
of the Association and of the Northern Section 


-was covered chronologically since its organiza- 


tion. 


Climax of the day came when Mrs. Anne 
Fisher, author of Catherdal in the Sun, was 
introduced. The book is an historical novel 
concerning the early Spanish settlers and 
Indians of the Carmel Valley. Mrs. Fisher 
delightfully shared with her audience the 
experiences she had had gathering the ma- 
terial as she made friends with the de- 
scendants of these early settlers. 


82500 Prizes 


Houcuton MIFFLIN COMPANY, 
publishers, 2 Park Street, Boston, announces 
a contest, with prizes of $2500 each for 
true, book-length personal histories reflecting 
significant aspects of American life. The 
sponsors hope that one of the first-prize 
winners will deal with the life of an Ameri- 
man teacher. 

They urge the participation of teachers 
in this project. Editorial advice on partial 
manuscripts will be given free. Interested 
teachers should write at once to Houghton 
Mifflin for informatilon and application 
form. 


Home Study Directory 


Home Study Blue Book and Directory 
of Private Home Study Schools and 
Courses, approved by National Home Study 
Council, is a guide book issued annually by 
the Council, which has executive offices at 
839 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Through a Carnegie grant in 1925, the 
Council was established to inspect and rate 
American correspondence schools. During 
the past 14 years it has approved only about 
50 of the 500 correspondence schools now 
operating in the United States. 

The Home Study Blue Book will be sent 
to anyone free upon request. Dr. J. S. 
Noffsinger is director of the Council. 
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U. & C. Summer Session 


O rrerinc a unique combination of 
cultural and recreational features, 35th sum- 
mer session of University of Southern Cali- 
fornia begins the first of three divisions 
June 17, according to announcement by 
Lean Lester B. Rogers. 

Supplementing resident faculty will be 
visiting instructors from 32 leading uni- 
versities, whose combined experiences in 
many fields will offer opportunities for 
study in current problems. 

The three summer session periods are: 
June 17 to August 8 (8 weeks); July 1 to 
August 8 (6 weeks); and August 9-31 (4 
weeks). 

Featured will be the 92 courses in fields 
of education varying from workshop study 
ir elementary and secondary grades in co- 
operation with Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion, to subjects of school administration, 
curriculum problems, learning processes, and 
teaching methods. 

Supplementing special assemblies, lectures and 
conferences are a series of conducted tours to 
nearby mountains and resorts as well as Spanish 


Missions and outdoor symphonies in the Holly- 
wood Bowl. 


The U.S.C. summer session catalog is 


now available. 
* * * 


Mrs. Mary Allie Campion, whose educa- 
tional program at Ahwahnee Sanatorium, 
Madera County, was described in our Sep- 
tember 1939 issue, is now teaching at Ar- 
royo Del Valle Sanatorium, Alameda 
County, as assistant in the high school, and 
also is teaching Spanish by broadcast. 


* % x 


Edueational Research 


Cc ALIFORNIA Educational Research As- 
sociation, Northern Section, of which 
Hugh M. Bell of Chico State College is 
president, holds its annual meeting at Chico, 
April 12-13. 

Dr. Frank N. Freeman, dean, School of 
Education, University of California, Berke- 
ley, will address the opening luncheon ses- 
sion, April 12. That evening, Dr. Holland 
Roberts, assistant professor of education, 
Stanford University, will discuss research in 
language arts. Dr. Harlen M. Adams, as- 
sociate professor of speech and dramatics 
at Chico State College, is chairman of the 
Panel discussion following the paper. 

Saturday, April 13, at luncheon, Dr. 
Leland T. Chapin, associate professor of 
speech and dramatics at Stanford Uni- 
versity, will speak on international propo- 
ganda. Saturday evening, a joint banquet 
of the Xi Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
and the Research Association will be held 
at which time Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, 
of San Jose State College and research direc- 
tor for California Teachers Association will 
speak on research plans of California Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 

Section meetings will be held Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning. 
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This desk incorporates dis- 
tinctive, new sight-conserva- 
tion features. 


These new lines are ideal for edu- 
cators who are planning a pro- 
gressive equipment program. 


AMERICAN 


niverst 


Crassroom SEeatine 








~ Introducing © 


THE NEW | 
AMERICAN 
rivo 


Crassroom Seatigo 


{ AND 


Modern designs for the forward- 


equipment Program! 


American Envoy Desk No. 362 


HE American Envoy line includes classroom chairs, 
desks, and tablet-arm chairs in striking contrast 
to anything heretofore built. 

Construction is on a monosteel principle new to 
the seating industry. It combines beauty, posture, 
comfort, lightness, strength and economy in a degree 
never before attained. 


‘OU have only to look at this new American Universal line 
to realize that it is years ahead in beauty. 

Closer examination will show 
you that it is also superior in 
posture, comfort, materials, 
finish and construction and 
that ic has use values never 
before built into school seating. 








AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (California Division) 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 


207-225 Van Ness, South, San Francisco 


Special Contract 
for Teachers 


PAYS FOR ANY ACCIDENT 

EVERY SICKNESS 

EXTRA BENEFITS FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION 


There are no "hidden" exceptions. 
This contract provides full cover- 
age for every known disease, with 
no eliminations or reductions in 
benefits because of certain types 
of disease. 


A Thousand Teachers 

Can't Be Wrong, and 

More Than a Thousand 
Teachers Have the 
Teachers Special Plan 


Ask the teacher who owns 
one and write or tele- 
phone any Branch Office 
for complete information 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
San Dieco 
Lone Beacu 


Los ANGELES 
OAKLAND 
SANTA ANA 


St. Louis Meeting 


(Continued from Page 16) 


begun. In the attack don’t be misled 
by labels. Some of the worst attacks 
are made by groups masquerading 
under titles which would 
friendship toward education. 

Attention this year was focused on 
“What's Right with the Schools”. It was 
suggested that our public relations policy 
should be to establish a better appreciation 
of what our schools are doing. 

The very splendid presentation of Musica 
Americana by 2500 St. Louis High School 
students tracing the development of Ameri- 
can music convinced us all that many things 
must be right with the schools of Missouri. 

We did not return thinking all was well 
with education. While the majority of teach- 
ers have established satisfactory teacher- 
pupil relationship, most of them are weak 
in community relations. 

We, as educators, must not sit com- 
placently by, smug in our belief that our 
educational program is meeting the needs 
of the younger generation. Much criticism 
was heard that the vocational offerings of 
our schools were very inadequate and usual- 
ly given to the wrong students. 


indicate 


EarLeE M. Green, Riverside, 
President CTA Southern Section 


Faith in Democracy 


A NOTICEABLE feeling of good- 
will, of kind consideration, and of 
thankfulness for blessings enjoyed, 
seemed to pervade the entire St. Louis 
Convention, whether because of con- 
trasted conditions in other countries 
or because of the psychology of hav- 
ing met to consider what is right with 
the schools. 


One of the most inspirational addresses 
of the convention was delivered by William 
Lyon Phelps in response to a tribute paid 
him by Ben G. Graham who presented him 
with the American Education Award. Mr. 
Phelps spoke of the great privilege which 
had been his as a teacher. 


A noteworthy address on the develop- 
ment of better public understanding of the 
schools was given by W. H. Pillsbury, 
superintendent of schools, Schenectady, 
New York. He presented the public rela- 
tions program as a two-fold concern foster- 
ing better understanding of the schools by 
the public and better understanding of the 
public by the schools. He advised teachers 
associations to set up advisory boards of 
open-minded citizens friendly to education. 
The purpose of these boards would be to 
keep the schools informed as to the wishes 
of the public and through its members to 
help the public understand the purposes and 
programs of the schools. 


To promote better understanding and 
goodwill on the part of the public he sug- 
gested pictorial reports showing how the 
money is expended, round-table discussions 
at graduation rather than the usual speeches, 
well-trained graduates who fit into the busi- 
ness life of a community, and every member 
of the school staff an ambassador of good- 
will. 

From the opening session where the 
listeners were urged to educate for freedom, 
to join a crusade which recognizes the dig- 
nity of man and the worth of democracy, to 
the closing session in which the subject of 
discussing controversial issue in the school 
was considered, the general theme of appre- 
ciation for democratic procedures and faith 
in democracy prevailed. 


ELEANOR F. EpMIsTON, President, 
San Diego Teachers Association 


Some Highlights 


To Californians one of the best 
parts of these annual conventions is 
the trip, because of the very fine op- 
portunity it gives for fellowship and 
acquaintance. This year some 15 dele- 
gates from northern California went 
by Santa Fe, stopping over at the 
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Grand Canyon and at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

Another great feature is the California 
Breakfast. This is very popular and is at- 
tended by everyone who ever had a claim in 
connection with California. When 156 
people will get up on a freezing morning to 
attend a 7:30 breakfast, we have some in- 
dication of the popularity of this affair. 
President John Brady presided very effi 
ciently and graciously and, of course, the 
prize story of the convention was told by 
John Sexson. 

The convention itself on the whole was 
successful. The music was especially fine. 
It is also gratifying to Californians to know 
that an outstanding feature was the revue 
On Our Way produced under the super- 
vision of Dr. Jacobsen of Oakland. 

One feature of the program, which had 
as its theme What Is Right With Our 
Schools, was well received and was an out- 
standing contribution of the convention to 
education. The usual section meetings were 
well attended. It is to be hoped that we 
may entertain the convention in 1942 in 
San Francisco. 

WALTER T. HELMs, 
Superintendent of Schools, Richmond 


* an * 


We we go to press, word is received of 
the resignation of Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, su- 
perintendent of schools, Oakland, who leaves 
September 1 to become dean, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, and 
who will be succeeded in Oakland by Wil- 
liam F. Ewing, now assistant sup:rintendent 
there. 

Leo B. Baisden, for the past 11 years 
assistant superintendent of schools, facra- 
mento, has accepted appointment as deputy 
superintendent of schools, Stockton, effec- 


tive August 1. 
¢ 3 


Nurse Examiners 


Ar the 1939 session of the California 
Legislature a law was passed for the Depart- 
ment of Professional and Vocational Stand- 
ards, setting up a new Advisory Council of 
the Board of Nurse Examiners of California. 

In this law California Teachers Associa- 
tion was named to nominate two members 
for the Advisory Council, one of whom to 
be selected by the Department of Voca- 
tional Standards as a Board member. At a 
recent meeting of CTA Board of Directors 
nominations were made. Director Ralph 
Everett of Sacramento Junior College sug- 
gested the name of Miss Jeanette Minard 
of that college. 


At a meeting of the Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers of Department of Professional and 
Vocational Standards, held at Sacramento, 
March 12, the Board selected Miss Minard 
as the school representative on its Advisory 
Council. 
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A Many Purpose Shelving 
to Sit the Cdn of your ok brary & ko 7 s 


You'll find many uses for this attractive 
counter-height shelving as 
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Use free standing double-faced shelving 
about the room for handy “islands”, convenient 
partitions between departments or to supplement 
the charging desk space . . . use single-faced 
shelving, to fit against the wall. 






®@ Convenient 
Partitions 


You have three types of tops to choose from 
— flat tops serving as a counter, trough-shaped 
tops for book display, and the sloping shelf type 
for holding large books. 


Counter-height shelving comes in quarter- 
sawed oak with standard light or dark finish. 
If you prefer maple we can give you your choice 
of finish. Write us for more complete informa- 
tion and prices — there's no obligation. 


| Gaylord Bros., Ine. 


Established 1896 
Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 


Shows one orig- 
inal and one ad- 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies ditional double- 
faced section. | 


Chewing Gum 


"= «adds to wholesome fun , 
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children enjoy this healthful pleasure 
Enjoy Chewing Gum yourself 


There’s a reason, time and place for Chewing Gum. University Research is basis of our advertising 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


Teachers Retirement 


RB aveu R. NELSON, actuary, Califor- 
nia State Teachers Retirement System, has 
prepared a condensed columnar statement 
of the principal provisions of the Retire- 
ment Act, much more readable and under- 
standable than the law itself. This clear and 
useful tabulation is available to anyone 
upon request. Address Mr. Nelson at 
Library and Courts Building, Sacramento. 


* * * 


South Carolina Teacher, excellent news- 
paper of South Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, now in its second volume, is pub- 
lished bi-monthly, November through May. 
Headquarters of the Association are at 
Drayton Hall, Room 200, Columbia, South 
Carolina; State secretary is J. P. Coates. 


a 


Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics, 
Grade 8, recently published, completes this 
important series. Prepared by DeGroat and 
Young, both of New York State, and issued 
by Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, 
New York, this praiseworthy series is con- 
structed to meet the requirements of au- 


thoritative modern courses of study in arith- 
metic. 


Dramatie Contest 


Birtu competition for Awards in Dra- 
matic Writing and third Dramatists Assem- 
bly, in connection with a summer of studies 
and productions in early and modern com- 
edy, is announced by Stanford University. 

Roland Morrison, teacher of Dramatics, 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, in 
a noteworthy article on summer drama on 
the West Coast, states that the two previous 
summers during which Dramatists Alliance 
has functioned brought national recognition 
to its work. 

Final date for all entries in the competi- 
tion is May 1. Address, Proctor for Drama 


Awards, English Department, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Michigan Vocational Outlook, now in its 
second volume, is published quarterly by 
State Board of Control for Vocational Edu- 
cation, 115 West Allegan Street, Lansing, 
Michigan; George H. Fern, director of the 
State Board, is editor-in-chief. 

This attractive, illustrated magazine is of 
practical interest to all workers in vocational 
education. The Michigan State Board also 
publishes many bulletins in this field which 
are free upon request. 


San Francisco and Bay Cities, a camera 
tour in full color, is a beautifully printed 
and illustrated brochure issued by The 
Printing Corporation, 1032 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco; Lester G. Garbe, manager. 
Edited by Marshall Maslin, this large por- 
folio comprises 25 photographs of outstand- 
ing beauty, printed in oil colors, and with 
explanatory text. Price 50 cents. 


%* * * 


Soilless Gardening 


tb R. W. F. GERICKE of Berkeley is the 
inventor of hydroponics, the raising of 
plants commerciall in nutrient solutions. 
Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, have published his Complete Guide to 
Soilless Gardening, the standard authorita- 
tive book on hydroponics. Fully illustrated 
with photographs and line drawings, this 
important volume is of great practical in- 
terest to science teachers, agricultural teach- 
ers and all who have to do with gardens. 
Price $2.75. 


Books for Athens College 


Atuens College, chartered under Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and legal- 
ized in Greece by special decree of the 
Greek Government, is an instrument of in- 
ternational goodwill between Greece and 
United States of America. 

Sympathizers with the promotion of such 
intercultural relations are requested to for- 
ward books on any subject (which they may 
no longer need) to Trustees of Athens Col- 
lege, Room 1707, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City. Book-gifts will be sent to 
the library of Athens College with the 
donor's name inscribed on a special book 
plate. Stephen Duggan, Director, Institute 
of International Education, Trustee of 
Athens College. 


Ameriean Conservation 


American Conservation, in picture 
and in story, edited by Ovid Butler, is the 
60th anniversary number of American For- 
ests, revised, enlarged and bound in cloth; 
price $2.50. Mr. Butler is executive secre- 
tary of American Forestry Association with 
national headquarters at 919 17th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This volume presents a clear and easily 
understood picture of America’s organic 
natural resources, the part they have played 
in the development of the country, the man- 
ner and consequences of their use, and the 
spread of the conservation movement from 
its beginning in the United States down to 
the present time. 
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John N. Washburne, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, Syracuse University, has 
prepared a Social-Adjustment Inventory, 
published by World Book Company. £peci- 
men Set, 15c. This test aims to discover 
children and young people who may be 
normal physically and mentally but malad- 
justed socially or emotionally. Designed for 
secondary schools and colleges, it is a prac- 
tical tool made valid by ten years of appli- 
cation and revision. 


* * * 
Mr. Sutton, San Leandro 


oD. R. SUTTON, widely known in Cali- 


fornia school circles, principal, San Leandro 


‘High School, Alameda County, retires July 


1, finishing 49 years of teaching, 38 years 
in the Oakland school system. 

Native of Kansas, he attended normal 
school at Emporia, then went with his 
family to Los Angeles and completed his 
normal course there. For several years he 
taught in Riverside County. 


Going to Berkeley in 1902 for study at 
the University, he obtained a part-time 
teaching position in Oakland High School, 
where he continued for 25 years, serving 
18 years of that time as vice-principal and 
dean of men. In 1927, upon the opening 
of San Leandro High School, he became 
principal. 

He wrote Civil Government in California, 
published in 1914 and still in current use. 


zs *+ &* 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. Jean Leipelt, head, Girls Physical 
Education Department, San Fernando High 
School, since 1930. 


Louis R. Golton, age 55, principal, So- 
noma High School, Sonoma County. Mr. 
Golton had been principal there for a num- 
ber of years and was widely known in Cali- 
fornia educational circles. 


Ciaude W. Randall, age 60, city super- 
intendent of schools, Ontario, San Bernar- 
dino County, for the past 19 years.°-Gradu- 
ate of Illinois State Teachers College at 
De Kalb, and University of Illinois, he 
studied also at Stanford and University of 
California. For 10 years prior to going to 
Ontario in 1921, he was assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Phoenix. 


Charles Cottle, for the past 20 years 
teacher, Hollenbeck Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. Born at Newton, Massachu- 
setts, in 1876, he graduated from high 
school there; then attended Pratt Institute 
at Brooklin, Massachusetts, and Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago. 
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FP esau Amy H. Hinrichs 
of the National Education Association 
views the next few years with alarm, 
as regards the schools. She says: 





There are few public enterprises so eco- 
nomically managed as schools. On the 
average, throughout the United States, 
counting in all expenses of instruction and 
supplies, it costs less than $900 to send a 
child through one entire twelve years of 
grade and high school. It is hard to see 
how the amount could be decreased with- 
out reducing the advantages of education. 
Yet there are organized forces trying to cur- 
tail support. 

Tax levies are being cut. 
are being diverted. 

No sooner had the schools survived from 
the blows of economic depression than they 
were hit by demands for revenue from the 
increasing number of public welfare agen- 
cies such as old-age pensions and relief. 

“Deficit” vacations will be enforced in 
some of our wealthiest cities in 1940. 
Schools will close early in thousands of 
rural communities. 

Here is the punch line in Dr. 
Hinrichs’ statement: 












School funds 












Unfortunately, those services of the 
schools which mean most to the maintenance 
of democratic government are often elimi- 
nated first in the name of democracy. 

We don’t know that we can add 
much to that — except to advise inter- 
ested readers to clip this Collier's edi- 
torial for any use that may suggest 
itself when their local politicians pro- 
pose to lop off another school service. 










* Reprinted by permission of Colliers; William 
L. Chenery, editor. 







Epeech School at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Teaches Students How to Talk, is 
the title of a stimulating photographic essay 
in Life, issue of March 11, 1940; editor of 
Life is Henry R. Luce, address, Time and 
Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 















AMERICAN INDIAN COLOR KEY 
CHART (Full Color) 
Copyrights 1931-1933, Including 

122010 - No. 59154 


By apreueenn H. CASSIDY 
308 Elements of American Indian 
Textile and Playing Cards Designs 
COMPILED BY PROF. A. L. KROEBER 


University of California 
Price $1.00 Set 


EDUCATIONAL ART SERVICE CO. 
230 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y 
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CUT SCHOOL FUNDS LAST 


AN EDITORIAL IN COLLIERS* 


After the heavy spending of the 
thirties, we're more than likely to 
have to do some heavy economizing 
in the forties, if our financial setup is 
to remain solid. 

But the last institutions on which 
economy should be practiced are the 
schools. 

And by schools we mean all the 
educational institutions from kinder- 
garten to college, inclusive. 


Bank of 

















SAN FRANCISCO 
and Bay Cities 


A Camera Tour in Full Color 


—a brochure 14 x 10% of 24 photographs of 
outstanding beauty printed in oil color. 
Extensive edited by 
Marshall 








explanatory 
Maslin. 

Of special value to teachers and schools 
throughout the West. 

Price 50c post paid. Address The Printing 
Corporation, 1032 Folsom Street, San Fran- 
cisco, 


text 














FOR GOOD POSITIONS — FOR GOOD 
TEACHERS 
2 

NATIONAL ee Ee of 
EACHERS AGENCIES 

pinsteinienitls Genesee Valley Trust 
Building 


Rochester New York 





trieciennmanan EE 
Write for list of agencies recognized and 
recommended by leading educators. 
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Your bank loan facilities are 


complete and confidential 


It is logical to borrow where you 
bank, and build a personal credit 
relationship which can serve all 
your financial needs. Bank of 
America not only makes personal 
loans, but automobile loans, real 
estate loans, and loans for home 
modernization. 


Teachers under tenure may bor- 
row from Bank of America with- 
out co-signers. The total cost of a 
personal loan is only $6 per year 
for each $100 borrowed, and this 


small cost includes life insurance 


covering any unpaid balance on the 
loan. There are no extras, no de- 
ductions, and you receive the full 
amount of the loan. No payments 
are necessary during vacation 
months. Bank of America personal 
loans may be made in any amount 
from $50 to $1,000, depending 
upon individual qualifications. 
Loans may be arranged through 
any branch during regular bank- 
ing hours, or through the Day and 
Night Branch at 948 Market Street 
until 6 P.M. Applications may be 
made by mail. 


YOU BORROW . 
YOU RECEIVE. . 
YOU REPAY . 


Repayable monthly within a yeor 
TOTAL COST *6 


Actually less than 1% per month 















Bank of America 


NATIONAL {8Y83.% ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HONOR SCHOOLS 1940 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% FOR 1940 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN MAY. 


Southern Section 


Cities and Districts which are 100% en- 
rolled: Westmorland District, Azusa City, 
Glendora City, Claremont City, Culver City, 
Compton Elementary, Covina City, San 
Gabriel City, El Monte Elementary, Rose- 
mead Elementary, Bellflower City, East 
Whittier District, Hawthorne City, West 
Whittier District, Westminster District, 
Costa Mesa City, El Modena Elementary, 
Santa Ana City, Tustin Elementary, Indio 
City, Corona City, Palo Verde Valley Dis- 
trict, San Jacinto City, Ontario City, 
Needles District, Victor Valley High Dis- 
trict, Avenue District, Ventura Secondary 
District, Santa Maria Elementary, Placentia 
Unified, National City, Hermosa Beach, 
Redondo Beach City. 


Bay Section 


San Francisco— Andrew Jackson 
Bret Harte. 


Oakland — Bella Vista, Prescott Elemen- 
tary, and McClymonds High School. 
Alameda County — Sutter at Emeryville. 


and 


Contra Costa County — Briones Valley, 
Canyon, Cowell, Highland, Hot £prings, 
Knightsen, Liberty, Moraga, Morgan Terri- 
tory, Selby, Sheldon, Vine Hill, Martinez 
Junior High, and San Ramon Union High. 


Marin County — Black Point, Burdell, 
Loma Alta, and San Pedro. 


Napa County— American Canyon, 
Browns Valley, Crystal Springs, Liberty, 
Los Amigos, Mountain Joint, Oat Hill, 
Shurtleff, and St. Helena Elementary. 


San Joaquin County — Banta, Bruella, 
Calaveras, Chartville, David Bixler, Davis, 
Farmington, Grant, Holt, Madison, Moore, 
Naglee, Oak View Union, Veritas, Waverly, 
Wildwood, Lodi Union High, and Manteca 
Union High. This gives the entire of San 
Joaquin County 100% membership in Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


San Mateo County — Central School at 
Menlo Park, Intermediate School at Mill- 
brae, Montara, Moss Beach, Central and 
Washington at Redwood City, Hayward 


Park at San Mateo, and San Mateo Junior 
College. 


SOLANO COUNTY Schools are 100% 
enrolled in CTA for 1940. Under leader- 
ship of County Superintendent T. C. Mc- 
Daniel, City Superintendent Elmer Cave of 
Vallejo and the many other loyal Associa- 
tion workers, Solano County is a bright spot 
in CTA membership. 


Santa Clara County 
Gatos Elementary. 


Alviso and Los 


Sonoma County — American Valley, Co- 
tati, Eureka, Mark West, Sebastopol Ele- 
mentary, Todd, Walker of Two Rock 
Union, and William Booth. 


Tuolumne County — Arastraville, Buck 
Meadows, Columbia, Corner, Poverty Hill, 
Summerville Elementary, Tuttletown, and 
Wards Ferry. 


Modesto — John Muir, Washington, and 
Wilson. 


San Jose — Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High and Technical High School. 


Vallejo —- McKinley. E. G. Gridley, 
Bay Secretary. 


Northern Section 


Glenn County—All full-time teach- 
ers are enrolled 100%. Every Glenn County 
School is enrolled 100% on the basis of 
full-time teachers. The schools are,— Aguas 
Frias, Bayliss, Butte City, Calumet, Cher- 
okee, Chrome, Codora, Edison, Elk Creek 
Union, Emigrant, Fairview, Fruto, German, 
Glenn, Grapevine, Hamilton Union, Kana- 
wha, Lake, Liberty, Lincoln, McIntosh, 
Murdock, Newville, Ord, Orland Joint 
Union, Plaza, Union, Walnut Grove, Walsh, 
Willows Union, Glenn County High, Wil- 
lows High, Elk Creek High, Hamilton 
Union High, Orland Joint Union High. 
— E. P. Mapes, Willows. 


Lassen County — Amedee, Bieber, Bird 
Flat, Bridgeport, Butte, Center, Constantia, 
Dixie Valley, Honey Lake, Janesville, John- 
stonville, Juniper, Lake, Long Valley, Made- 
line, Milford, Missouri Bend, Pit River, 
Providence, Ravendale, Richmond, River- 
side, Soldier Bridge, Standish, Willow 
Creek, Ash Valley, Susanville Elementary, 
Westwood Unified. 


The foregoing represent all the school 
districts in Lassen County except Lassen 
Union High School District; of the 130 
teachers in this county, 123 are CTA mem- 
bers. — Wallace C. Mass, Susanville. 


Placer County—Lincoln Union Grammar, 
Penryn Union Grammar, Newcastle Union 
Grammar, Atlantic Street School, Roseville. 
—Eugene Benedetti, Roseville. 


Sacramento County— American River, 
Arcade, Arden, Bates Joint Union, Car- 
michael, Del Paso Heights, Florin, Fruit- 
ridge, Granite, Isleton Union, Jefferson, 
Laguna, Michigan Bar, Ney, Pacific, River- 
side, Robla, Sherman Island, South Sacra- 
mento, Sutter, Sutterville Heights, Walnut 
Grove, Washington, Grant Union High. 


Yuba County — Arboga, Brophy, Browns 
Valley, Challenge, Elizabeth, Ella, Fruitland 


. Mountain, 
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Union, Hansonville, Linda, Marigold, Marys- 
ville (City), Peoria, Plumas, Rose Bar, 
Sharon Valley, Waldo, Wheatland, Dob- 
bins—Agnes Weber Meade, Marysville. 


Central Section 


Fresno County — Monroe, Wolters, Red 
Banks, Fort Washington, Garfield, Jeffer- 
son, Pinedale, Pollasky, Temperance, Coa- 
linga Union High, Coalinga Grammar, Oil 
King, Fowler Union High, Fowler Elemen- 
tary, Lowa, Magnolia, Calwa, Kerman Ele- 
mentary, Kingsburg High, Riverbend, Clay, 
Harrison, Parlier High, Ross, Parlier Elemen- 
tary; Reedley—Lincoln, Washington, Grant; 
Great Western, Alameda, Wahtoke, Nava- 
lencia, Orange Cove, Riverview, Mt. Olive, 
Smith Mountain, Alta, Lanare, Bender, Elk- 
horn, Liberty, Sanger Union High; Sanger 
Elementary, Harding, Wilson, Taft; Round 
Fairview, Orangedale, Bethel, 
Rosedale, Oakhurst, Lindsay, Central, Wal- 
nut; Selma Elementary, Garfield, Roosevelt, 
Washington; Canal, Franklin, Tranquillity, 
San Joaquin, Mendota, West Park, Bullard, 
Easterly, Pinegrove. — Goldie E. Dockery, 
Reedley, secretary, CTA Fresno County 
Unit. Add Fortuna. 


Kern County— Blake, Munzer, Mt. 
Owen, Sunflow.—A. Ralph Brooding. 
Delano, secretary-treasurer, CTA Kern 


Division. 


Kings County —Cross Creek, Eucalyp- 
tus, Excelsior, Grangeville, Hanford Elemen- 
tary, King, Lakeside, Lucerne, New Home, 
Ramona, Rustic, San Jose, Youd. — H. W. 
Kelly, Bakersfield. 


Tulare County — Elderwood, Tipton, 
Lakeview and Lindcove Schools are 100%, 
bringing grand total for county up to over 
610 members.—John G. Terry, assistant su- 
perintendent, Tulare County Schools, Vi- 
salia. 

* e & 


How to Organize 


Ba. the purpose of promoting 
teacher-organization work NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers has 
published a guidebook, How to Or- 
ganize. 

The booklet briefly and simply outlines 
reasons for organization and how to organ’ 
ize, and sets forth a variety of activities 
that may be carried out by teachers associa- 
tions with special emphasis on public rela- 
tions programs. 

The guidebook was compiled and edited 
by Agnes Winn, director of NEA Division 
of Affiliated Associations; copies may be 
secured without cost by writing to NEA 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 
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J. E. McNulty, who for over a quarter 
of a century has been in the school equip- 
ment business in California, recently started 
in business for himself as Pacific Coast dis- 
tributor for a number of Eastern manufac- 
turers. His headquarters are at 297 Utah 
Street, San Francisco. 





COMING 


April 1-3 — National Consumers Educa- 
tion Conference; second annual. Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 


April 4-6 — Pacific Arts Association; an- 
nual convention, Pasadena. 


April 6-13 — Youth Week in Los An- 
geles. 


April 7-9— Association of University 
and College Business Officers; annual con- 
vention. Norman, Oklahoma. 


April 11-13 — California 
Association; annual meeting. 
Center, Santa Barbara. 


Tuberculosis 
Recreation 


April 12-13— California Educational 
Research Association, Northern Section; an- 
nual meeting. Chico. 


April 12—-CTA meetings, State 
Committees and Board of Directors. 
Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco. 


April 13 — CTA State Council of 


Education; annual meeting, Hotel 


Fairmont, San Francisco. 


April 13— Southern California Junior 
College Association; spring meeting. At Los 
Angeles City College. 


April 13-14— California Youth Legis- 
lature; 3d annual session. Los Angeles. 


April 14— Pan-American Day; 50th 
anniversary of the founding of Pan-Amer- 
ican Union. 


April 14-20— Kindness to Animals 
Week. 

April 17-20— Public School Business 
Officials Association of the State of Cali- 
fornia; annual convention, Hotel Del 
Coronado. 


April 20 — California Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association: spring conference. Civic 
Auditorium, San Jose. 





April 20 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association, Central Coast Sec- 
tion; conference San Luis Obispo. 


April 21 — John Muir's Birthday. 


April 
Children. 


22-30 — Children’s Crusade for 






April 22 -26—California Public 
Schools Week; 21st annual observ- 
ance: Charles Albert Adams, chair- 
man, State Committee. 


April 23-25— American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars; annual convention. 
St. Louis. 


April 24-27 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


April 25-27 — National 
Washington, D. C. 


Folk Festival, 


April 27—Northern California Guid- 
ance Association; spring conference. Homes 
and Gardens Building, Treasure Island. 


April 27 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association, Southern Section; 
conference. Burbank, Los Angeles County. 
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April 27 — California Industrial Educa- 
tion Association; annual convention. 
Monica High School. 


Santa 


April 27 — Federated Business Teachers 
Associations of California; semi-annual 
spring meeting. Bellvue Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 


April 27-May 4— Boys and Girls Week; 
national observance. 


April 29-May 3 — Association for Child- 
hood Education: 47th annual convention. 
Milwaukee. 


May 1 — Child Health Day. 


May 3-4—San Diego State College; 
18th annual round-table conferences. 


May 3-4— American Council on Edu- 
cation; conference. Washington, D. C. 


May 4— California School Supervisors 
Association, Bay Section. Robin Hood Res- 
taurant, Oakland. 


May 4—California Elementary School 
Principals Association, North Coast Section; 
conference. Garbervile, Humboldt County. 





A LITERATURE PROGRAM 





interest ... 


that competes successfully with 
Radio, Movies, Magazines! 


Race YOU LIKE a program of reading 
in your school which modern pupils . . . 
radio, movies, and cheap magazines . . 


thumb down, but would actually tolerate? 

What if this toleration should actually grow into mild 
and the mild interest into enthusiasm? 
Would you think it a miracle if spontaneous hand- 
clapping opened the literature period after a few days 
trial of a new series of books? 


All this has happened in more than one school equipped 
with our new series of Anthologies. 





lovers of 
. would not 


Pupils like these Anthologies because every book in 





the series has a balanced organization of selections that 
have emotional appeal as well as instructive value . . . 
a combination that leads to elevation of literary taste. 
Write for Full Information About these Books. 
A Junior Anthology, for grades 7, 8 and 9 

Books One, Two and Three 
High School Anthology, for grade 9 to 12 

World Literature 

Literary Types 

American Literature 

English Literature 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York 
Santa Fe Building, Dallas 


770 Mission St., San Francisco 
441 W. Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta 


ADVERTISERS 


Affiliated Greyhound Lines 

Alberta Travel Bureau 

Albertsen Travel Service 

American Seating Company 

American Trust Company 

Bank of America 

Business Men’s Assurance Co......... 42 

California College of Arts & Crafts..34 

California School of Fine Arts 3 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian Pacific Railway—Alaska.. 

Canadian Pacific Railway—Banff.... 

Canadian Pacific Railway—Hotels..13 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad 

Christopher Publishing House, 


Educational Art Service Co............. 45 
Fisk Tours, Alfred G......................... 12 
Gaylord Bros., Inc 

Gel-Sten Supply Co. ..........0..0..0..... 38 
Ginn and Company..........................29 


Great Northern Railway.................. 3 
Harr Wagner Publishing 

| NE: 
Heath and Company, D. C...3rd cover 


Hotel Biltmore 
Hotel Fairmont 
Interstate Transit Lines 2nd cover 
Iroquois Publishing Company, 

NE sei ca heeiitcdiee siete 3rd cover 
Japanese Tourist Bureau 


May- 5-11— National Music Week; 
address 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 


May 6-8— American Red Cross and 
Junior Red Cross; annual 
Washington, D. C. 


convention. 


May 6-9 — National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; annual convention. Omaha. 


May 7— Presidential Primary Election. 


May 10-18 — Eighth American Scientific 
Congress. Washington, D. C. 


May 11—CTA Southern Section; regu- 
lar meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


May 12— Mothers Day; 10th anniver- 
sary of nation-wide campaign to make ma- 
ternity safe. 


May 17-20 — Elementary School Princi- 
pals State Conference; Southern California; 
auspices State Department of Education. 


Laidlaw Brothers 
Le Camp Francais 
Macmillan Company ...................-..-- 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. ........ 
N.Y.K. Line 
National Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers 
National Association of Teachers 
Agencies 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Oregon State Summer Session.......... 
Pasadena Playhowee ......................... 
Printing Corporation, The 
Santa Barbara School of Natural 
Science 
Santa Fe Railway 
Santa Fe Trail Transportation 
4th cover 
Southern Pacific Company 7 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters......27 
Union Pacific Railroad 9 
Universidad Obrera 37 
University of California at 
REE ike ceean 33 
University of California at Los 


University of Colorado 

University of Minnesota 

University of Southern California..37 

World Federation of Education 
Travel Bureau, Inc 

Winston Co., John C 


May 18 — World Goodwill Day. 


May 19— Tamalpais Mountain Play; 
27th annual production. Open-air theatre, 
Tamalpais. 


May 21-23 —California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; annual convention. 
Los Angeles. 


May 25— Opening of California’s Golden 
Gate International Exposition. Treasure Is- 
land, San Francisco Bay. 


May 30 — Memorial Day. 


Summer of 1940— American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; sum- 
mer meeting, Seattle. 


June 3-6 — Special Libraries Association; 
annual convention. Indianapolis. 

June 7— Election 
Trustees. 


Day for School 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


June 14 — Flag Day. 


June 14-26 — National Cooperative Rec- 
reation School; 5th annual session. Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


June 23-28 — American Home Econom- 
ics Association; annual convention. Cleve- 
land. 


June 23-July 3 — Institute of Internation- 
al Relations; 6th annual session. Mills Col- 
lege. 


June 27-July 7— Institute of Interna: 
tion Relations; 6th annual session. Whittier 
College. 


June 30-July 4 — National Education As- 
sociation; 78th annual convention. Audi- 
torium and Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


July 8-19 — N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; conference on 
elementary education. Madison, Wisconsin. 


July 15-26 — Conference for Elementary 
School Supervisors; sponsored by NEA and 
University of California, Berkeley. 


August 12-17— Professors of Ibero- 
American Literature; second international 
Congress. University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


August 27 — State Primary Election. 


September — California School Trustees 


Association; annual convention. San Diego. 
September 2— Labor Day. 
September 9 — Admission Day. 


October 8-11 — American Public Health 
Association; 69th annual meeting. Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


November 5 — General Election. 


November 10-16 — American Education 
Week. Theme: Education for the Com- 
mon Defense. 


November 11 — Armistice Day. 


November 21, 22 — Thanksgiving holi- 
days. 


California Teachers Association pro- 
vides for its members placement service 
at nominal cost. 

Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shat- 
tuck Square, Berkeley, phone THorn- 
wall 5600; or 

Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 





1915-1940 


1940 is the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Iroquois Publishing Company 


TWO COMPLETELY MODERN TEXTS FOR YOUR SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY, 1940 EDITION 
by 
ABRAMS AND THURSTON 


Provides an up-to-the-minute story of important 
developments which are affecting the United 
States and the Old World today. WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY clarifies the whys and wherefores 
of these changes by organizing the pupil’s geo- 
graphic knowledge around world events and 
emphasizing the economic importance of countries 
and dependencies. 











— 


AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE, 
1940 EDITION 


by 
SouTH WORTH AND SouTH WORTH 


A completely modernized edition of a text already 
widely used and acclaimed by schools throughout 
the country. Covers the history of our country 
from its discovery to the present day. All the out- 
standing events of the Roosevelt administration 
are included. Up-to-date; complete; the style of 
presentation is unusually clear and interesting. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 


High Adventure in Language Learning! 


PITTARO AND GREEN'S _ 
PRIMER CURSO DE ESPANOL 


A complete first-year course. Grammar presented in easy steps. Abundant, 
effective, and varied drill. Vocabulary systematically developed. Pronuncia- 
tion taught by practice, not precept. Generous use of realia and cultural 
readings to give knowledge of and to develop friendly attitude toward the 


Spanish-speaking world. 


SEGUNDO CURSO DE ESPANOL 


Sixty lessons, including twenty cuentos or lecturas literarias, twenty lecturas 
culturas, and simplified versions of Fortuna, Zaragiieta, and El Capitan Veneno. 
Ten essays in English on Spanish America and the various cultures and 
civilizations, on the spread of the Spanish language, and on Spanish-American 
world influence. Numerous maps and illustrations. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street 


San Francisco 





ROUND TRIP 


to Both World’s Fairs 


AND THE 


SCENIC SOUTHWEST 


WITH 
NEW MEXICO’S CORONADO 
CUARTO CENTENNIAL 


Member, National 
Trailways Bus System 


@ The “Greatest Show On Earth” is America’s 
own beautiful and inspiring Southwest, land 
of the Indian Empire—land of Romance, His- 
tory, Color! Added now is New Mexico’s spec- 
tacular Coronado Cuarto Centennial, ‘‘An 
event four hundred years in the makin§g,’’ 
celebrating and preserving the folklore of cen- 
turies. No matter where you live, you can buy 
a circle-tour SANTA FE TRAILWAYS Bus 
ticket, go to both great World’s Fairs, clear 
across America—thru the Southwest wonder- 
land—and back home again for only $69.95! 

When you plan your trip, remember all the 


“extras” you'll enjoy on SANTA FE TRAIL- 
WAYS Buses; roomy, specially built reclin- 
ing chairs, free pillows, liberal stop-over priv- 
ileges, and best of all, the luxury of Air-Con- 
ditioned travel! And remember, too, that 
these ‘‘extras’”’ and a host of others are yours 
at no extra cost! Use the coupon below and 
discover what a truly glorious travel vaca- 
tion awaits you when you travel SANTA 
FE TRAILWAYS! 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 
“Route of the Air-Conditioned Liners’ 


Qe ee eee ee 


Dept. 233 


S. anta Fe Tr ‘a ilw ays Gen. Offices: Wichita, 433 W. 2nd St.; Los Angeles, 


6th & Main; Chicago, 441 E. Ohio 


Passenger Traffic Manager, (mail to address nearest you) 
Please send me complete information on your service. 


Ab OL eR aE em 





